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J. Osborne, exec. sec'y.; 35 W. 45th St., New York. 


" sec’y. 
hereditary inventory and eugenic possibilities. Literature free. 


_pres.; F. H. 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a Government 


iE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORK- 
—Miss Ida M. Cannon, pres.; Social Service Department, Massa-~ 
setts General Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts. Miss Ruth V. 
merson, sec’y; National Headquarters, American Red Cross, Wash- 
‘ington, D. C. Organization to promote development of social work 
‘in hospitals and dispensaries. Annual meeting with National Con- 
ference of Social Work. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION—John B. 
Andrews, sec’y.; 131 E. 28rd St., New York. For public employment 
offices; industrial safety and health; workmen's compensation, health 
insurance; one day’s rest in seven; efficient law enforcement. 


MERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, FORMERLY AMER- 
{CAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PREVENTION OF INFANT MOR- 
TALITY—Gertrude B. Knipp, sec’y.; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and infant care; birth registration; 
maternal nursing; infant welfare consultations; care of children of 
pre-school age and school age. / 


AMERICAN CITY BUREAU—An agency for organizing and strength- 


ening Chambers of Commerce, City Clubs, and other civic and com- 


mercial organizations; and for training of men in the profession of 


community leadership. Address our nearest office— 
Tribune Building, New York. 

123 W. Madison Street, Chicago. y 

716 Merchants’ Exchange Bldg., San Francisco. 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—Kenyon Ll. Butter- 
field, pres., C. J. Galpin, ex. sec., E. C. Lindeman, Greensboro, N. C., 
field secretary. Annual conference with annual reports. Emphasizes 
the human aspects of country life. Membership, $3. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Miss Lenna F, 
Cooper, sec’y., Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich, Or- 
ganized for betterment of conditions in home, schools, institutions 
and community, Publishes Journal of Home Hconomics. 1211 Cath- 
edral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. Founded 1828, labors for an inter- 
national peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of Peace, 
$2.00 @ year. Arthur Deerin Call, Secretary and WBditor, 612-614 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Annual Congress of American 
penologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. Maintains 
‘all-the-year-round information bureau on all questions of delinquency 
and crime. Advice and counsel of specialists throughout the country 
available free of charge through central office. Annual proceedings 


_ published. Next congress, Jacksonville, Fla., November, 1921, Mem- 


bership, including proceedings, $5. C. B. Adams, pres.; O. F. Lewis, 
gen. sec’y., 135 EH, 16th St., N. Y. C, ; 


AMERICAN SOCIETW FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
To disseminate 
knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and preven- 
tion. Fublications free on request. Annual membership dues, $5. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—105 W. 40th 


St.; New York, For the conservation of the family, the repression of 
prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, and the promotion of 
sound ‘sex education. Information and catalogue of pamphlets upon 
request, Annual membership dues, $2. Membership includes quarterly 
magazine and monthly bulletin. William F. Snow, M,.D., gen. dir. 


THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA—The Church in Ac- 
tion Against the Saloon. Rev. P. A. Baker, D.D., General Superin- 
tendent; Rev. Howard H. Russell, D.D., Associate Gen. Superintend. ; 
Mr. Ernest H. Cherrington, General Manager Department of Publish- 
ing Interests and General Secretary World League Against Alcohol- 
ism; and Rev. EH. J. Moore, Ph.D., Assistant General Superintendent. 
National Headquarters, Westerville, Ohio. Mr, Wayne B. Wheeler, 


. Esquire, Attorney, 30-33 Bliss Building, Washington, D. C. 


CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—156 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Dr. L. Emmett Holt, Chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, Di- 
rector. 
encourage the systematic teaching of health in the schools; to develop 
new methods of interesting children in the forming of health habits; 
to publish and distribute pamphlets for teachers and public health 
workers and health literature for children; to advise in organization 
of local child health programme. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—A league of agencies 
to secure a better understanding of’ child welfare problems, to im- 
prove standards and methods in the different fields of work with 
children and to make available in any part of the field the assured 
results of successful effort. The League will be glad to consult 
with any agency, with a view to assisting it in organizing or re- 
organizing its children’s work. C. C. Carstems, Director, 1380 E. 


_ 22nd St., New York. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)—1Madison Ave., New 
York. Organized in February, 1919, to help people of all communities 


employ their leisure time to their best advantage for recreation and 
- good citizenship. While Community Service (Incorporated) helps in 
organizing the work, in planning the programme and raising the 
- funds, and will, if desired, serve in an advisory capacity, the com- 


munity itself, through the community committee representative of 
community interests, determines policies and assumes complete con- 
trol of the local work. Joseph Lee, pres.; H. S. Braucher, sec’y. 


p EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. Chancellor David Starr 


Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. Kellogg, sec’y.; Prof. O. C. Glaser,’ exec. 


A public service for knowledge about human inheritances, 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J, E. Gregg, principal; G. P. Phenix, vice- 
Rogers, treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y.; Hampton, Va. 


school. Free illustrated literature. 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY O 


To arouse public interest in the health of school children; to, 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN A 
I1CA—Constituted by 30 Frotestant denominations. Rey. Ch 
Macfarland, Rev. S. M. Cavert, gen’l sec’ys.; 105 EH. 22 St., New 
, Commision on the Church and Social Service—Rev. Worth 
Tippy, exec. sec’y.; Rev. F. Ernest. Johnson, research sec’y) 
Agnes H. Campbell, research ass’t.; Inez M. Cavert, librarian. 


IMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN (NATIONAL). ; 
Headquarters, 146 Henry St., New York; Etta Lasker Rosensoh 
chm. Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, guides. Inte 
tional system of safeguarding. Conducts National Americaniza 
programme, ; 


THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DISABLED MEN—J 
Culbert Faries, dir., 101 E, 23rd St., New York. Maintains free 
dustrial training classes and employment bureau; make arti 
limbs and appliances; publishes literature on work for the hand 
capped; gives advice on suitable means for rehabilitation of disabl 
persons and cooperates with other social agencies in plans to put th 
disabled man ‘‘back on the payroll.” ' zi 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY—Harry W. Laidle 
secretary, 70 Fifth Avenue; New, York City. Object—to promote ‘8 
intelligent interest in Socialism among college men and women. 1 
nual, membership, $3, $5, and $25; includes monthly, “The Soc 
Review.” Special rates for students. 


a 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COL 
ORED -PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, pres.; James Weldon Johnsoi 
sec’y., 70 Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored Americans t 
common rights of American citizenship. Furnishes information ré 
garding race problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 90,000, with 
branches. Membership, $1 upward. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAVELERS AID SOCIETIE 
Rush Taggart, pres.; Mrs. Robert lL. Dickinson, treas.; Virgil Y, 
Johnson, sec’y.; 25 West 48rd St., New York. Composed of non-cor 
marcial social agencies which protect and assist travelers, especia 
women and girls. i 


Non-sectarian. ae 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTI 
ASSOCIATION—600 Lexington Ave., New York. To advance 
sical, social, ihtellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young > 
men, Student, city, town and country centers; physical and so 
education; camps; rest-rooms, room registries, boarding houses 
lunchrooms and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; Bib 
study; secretarial training school; foreign and overseas. work, 1 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL—Official Nati 
Body of the Catholic Organizations of the country, 
National Executive Offices, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N. 
Washingiton, D. C. . 
General Secretary, Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P. 
' Peeseea of Hducation—Acting Director, Right Rev. Msr. 5 
. Pace. 
Department of Laws and Legislation— - : 
aR eee of Social Action—Directors, John A, Ryan and J 
rm PP. + 
Department of Fress and Publicity—Director, Justin McGrati 
Ass’t. Director, Michael William... ; ; | pe 
‘National Council of Catholic Men—President, Richmond De: 
Exec, Sec’y., Michael J. Slattery. 
National Council of Catholic Women—President, Mrs. Michael | 
vin; Exec. Sec’y., Miss Agnes G. Regan. f 
National Training School for Women, Washington, D. C.—D 
Miss Maud R. Cavanagh. 4 f 
Bureau of Immigration—National Director, Bruce M. Mohler. . 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovejoy, sec 
105 EH. 22nd St., New York; 36 State branches. Industrial and a 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies of administration; edu 
tion; delinquency; health; recreation; children’s codes. Publis’ 
quarterly, ‘““The American Child.’’ Photographs, slides and exhib 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC.—Chas. — 
Powlison, gen, sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originates and pub 
lishes exhibit material which visualizes the principles and condition 
affecting the health, well being and education of children. Coope 
ates with educators, public health agencies, and all child welfar 
groups in community, city or state-wide service through exhibit 
child welfare campaigns, etc. wet 


y 


THE NATIONAL ‘COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL ‘HYGIENE Dr 
-Walter B. James, pres,; Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; Assoc’ 
Medical Directors, Dr. Frankwood BE. Williams and Dr. V. V. Ander 
son; Clifford W. Beers, sec‘y.; 50 Union Square, New York City 
Pamphlets on mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, feeblé 
mindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminelogy, war neurose 
and re-education, psychiatric social service, backward children, sur 
veys, state societies. ‘‘Mental Hygiene; quarterly, $2 a year. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Allen TT, Burn 
pres., New York; W. H. Parker, gen. sec’y., 23 Hast 9th St., Cincin 
nati, Ohio, General organization to discuss principles of humanité 
effort and increase efficiency of agencies. Publishes proceedi 
annual meetings, monthly, bulletin, pamphlets, ete. nformatio 
bureau. Membership, $3. 48th annual meeting, Milwaukee, June 2! 
29, 1921. Main Divisions and chairmen: ; il 
Children—J. Frentice Murphy, Philadelphia. “4 ea 
Delinquents and Correction—Mrs. Martha P. Faleoner, Philadelphia 
Health—Dr. Richard Bolt, Baltimore. . ee ae 
Public Agencies and Institutions—R. F. Beasley, Raleigh. — 
The Family—Frances Taussig, New York. » ; 
sti ase and Economic Conditions—Sophonisba P. Breckin 
cago.” a 
The Local Community—Howard S. Braucher, New York. © 
Mental Hygiene—Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, New York. . 
Organization of Social Forces—Otto W. Davis, Minneapol 
Dae of Native and Foreign-Born in America—Grace 
cago. a er iy, 


‘" 


ee 


ONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLIND- 
- ‘Hdward M. Van Cleve, managing director, George D. Eaton, 
Sec’y.; Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y.; 130 E. 22nd St., New 
k. Objects: To furnish information, exhibits, lantern slides, lec- 
publish literature of movement—samples free, quantities at 
Includes New York State Committee. 


ONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A. Woods, 
‘20 Union Park, Boston. Develops broad forms of comparative 
and concerted action in city, state and nation, for meeting the 
| cae problems disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
more democratic organization of neighborhood life. 
( TIONAL LEAGUE OF GIRLS’ CLUBS—Jean Hamilton, gen. sec’y., 
BH, 59th St., New York. Girls’ clubs; recreation and educational 
ic im, non- sectarian, self-governing groups aiming toward complete 
upport. Monthly publication, ° “The Club Worker,’’ $1.50 a year, 
ATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE—Publishes monthly the maga- 
e “National Municipal Review’ containing articles and reports 
olities, administration and city planning. The League is a clear- 
house for information on short ballot, city, country and state 


vi ents. Hon. Charles E. Hughes, pres.; Mir. H. W. Dodds, 
c'y.; 261 (A) Broadway, New York. Dues, $5.00 a year. 


TIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING— 
Phillips Crandall, R. N. exec. sec’y.; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
jects: To stimulate the extension of public health nursing; to 
evelop standards of technique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 
I tion. Official organ, the “‘Public Health Nurse,’’ subsdription 
uded in aaa in Dues, $3.00 and upward. Subscription $3.00 
sr year. . 


TIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE—Mrs. Edith Shatto 
, gr., 180 HE. 22nd St., New York. ‘A cooperative guild of social 
cers. organized to supply social organizations with trained per- 
lel (no fees) and to work copa aan eaaeRh through members for 
essional standards. 


TIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION—381 Fourth Avenue. 
\ S Hatfield, M.D., Managing Director. Information about 

nization, education, institutions, nursing problems and_ other 
lases of tuberculosis work. Headquarters for the Modern Health 
usade, publishers “Journal of the Outdoor Life,” “American Re- 
w of Tuberculosis” and “Monthly Bulletin.” t 


‘TONAL URBAN LEAGU E—For social service among Negroes, 
Hollingsworth Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y.; 

| B. 23rd St., New York, Bstablishes committees of white and colored 
ople to work out community problems. Trains Negro social workers. 


BO NAL: WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION—Anna 
i. Gordon, president. Headquarters, 1730 Chicago avenue, Evanston, 
llinois. To secure effective enforcement of the Highteenth Amend- 
nent, to advance the welfare of the American people through the 
epartments of Child Welfare, Social Morality, Scientific Temperance 
struction, and other allied fields of endeavor. Official publication, 
‘he Union Signal, published weekly at Headquarters. 


ine pre WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 


ins, pres.; 64 W. Randolph St. (Room 1102), Chicago, Ill Sitands 
self-government in the work shop through organization and Ee 


he enactment of protective cena Information given. 


cial organ, “‘Life and Labor.” 


YGROUND AND, RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
Braucher, sec’y.; 1 Madison Ave., New York City. Play- 
nd, neighborhood and community center activities and admini- 
tra jon. Special attention given to raateipell recreation problems. 


PORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure repre- 
notation for all. C. G. Hoag, sec’y., 1417 Locust St., Philadelphia. 
bership, $1, entitles to quarterly P. R. Review. 


HE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION—Battle Creek, Mich. 
‘or the study of the causes of race degeneracy and means ‘of race 
rovement. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment Confer- 
e, the Fugenics Registry, and lecture courses and various allied 
ete. be H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


idee SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Improvement of Living 
apres M. Glenn, dir.: 130 BE. 22nd St., New York. Depart- 
= Charity Organization, Child-Helping. Education. Statistics, 


i) 


reation, Remedial Loans, Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Stu- 
S. Library, Southern Highland Division. The publications of the 
ssell Sage Foundation offer to the public in practical and inex- 
isive form some of the ‘most important results of its work. Cata- 


le sent upon request, 


ISKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the training of Negro 
ou an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
th; furnishes information on all phases of the race problem and 
ie. Tuskegee idea and methods. Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren 
n, treas.; A. I. Holsey, acting sec’y., Tuskegee, Ala. 


IRVEY. ASSOCIATES, INC. ayy non- -commercial cooperative organ- 
tion without shares or stockholders incorporated under the mem- 
srship law of the State of New York. Robert W. deForest, pres.; 
ghn M. Glenn, Heiry R. Seager, vice-pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg. 
e’y-treas. Publishers of The Survey, weekly. The Survey’s wor 
conducted under the following editorial departments: 

itor, Paul U. Kellogg 

Service, Bruno Lasker 
ward Devine 


chool and ee arnate ty, Joseph K. Hart 
amily Welfare, Child Welfare, Eaul L, Benjamin 
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Conducted by 
‘JOSEPH K. HART 


WORK FOR THE FUTURE > 


Among the bills which the last Congress failed to enact into 
laws are some which are of the very greatest importance to. 


[See the Survey, March | 


the citizens of the whole country. 
12, p. 847.] What can be done by the citizens of your com- 


munity to impress Congress with the importance of these R 


measures ? 
The Sheppard-lowner Maternity Bill. 


¢ Is any group in your community interested in this measure — 


and actively at work seeking its passage? What is the attitude of 
your congressman on the question? Of your senators? Have you 


in hand any material which would help you to conyince either | ih 


ignorant or prejudiced opponents of this bill? 


(See Mrs. Florence Kelley’s article, Mothers and Children Last, mt 


in the February Pictorial Review.) 


The Smith -Towner Bill for a Department of Baden : 


* What is the attitude of vour community toward the movement: 
for a national department of education, with a secretary in the pre- 
sident’s cabinet? Or, has there beén no particular discussion of the 
matter? Is your community interested in problems’ of education? 
Is the sentiment favorable to a further extension of federal aid and 


control, or opposed to such extension? What is the attitude of your — 


congressman and senators? Have you any local group working 
either for or against such a law? 

(See John A. H. Keith and W. C. Bagley: The Nation and the 
Schools, Macmillan Co. Price, $2.25; postpaid, $2.40.) 


The Bills for Regulating the Coal Industry and the 


« Packing Houses. 


_ Are you familiar with the provisions of these bills? Is your com- 
munity acquainted with the proposed legislation? Is there any local 


agitation for or against either of these bills? Is the sentiment of — 


‘your community favorable or. unfavorable to further regulation of 
big industry by the federal government? Is your community satis- 
fied with the local coal situation? With the local meat situation? 
Has anyone in your community any real interest in furthering: or 
fighting government regulation? 
congressmen and senators on these two! measures? Are these atti- 
tudes satisfactory to your community? 
let your representatives know what your community wants? 

(See Frank Hodges: Nationalization Mines. ‘Thomas 
Seltzer, Inc. Price, $1.75; postpaid, $1.85; The Reports of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission on Meat Packing Industry. Six parts. Gov-. 
ernment Printing Office, Washington.) 


The Capper-Volstead Bill, 


¢ operative Associations. 


of the 


Co- 


Permitting Farmers’ 


Why is such a law needed? Is it bona fide legislation or is it 
What are the conditions which it is intended to correct? — 


“special?” 
What attitude is your community taking on the measure? Do you 


find people interested in such things? What is the attitude of your As 


representatives on this measure and on others of like import? Do 
you know of any local or wider group actively interested in pro- 
moting this measure? Or in opposing it? On what grounds? — . 

(See Publications of National Rorrd of Farm Organizations, 173% 
I st.. N.W. Washington.) 


What are the attitudes of people generally in your com- 

* munity toward the problems of securing federal legis- 
lation? Are citizens interested? Are they active? Are they 
hopeful? Are they cynical? 
“Tet things take their own course?” 


The books mentioned above may be obtained t 


; ough the Survey Book 
Department. Copies of these bills may be secured 


rom your congressman. 


What are the attitudes of your 


Are you doing anything to a A 


Are they weary and ready to 


New York. Price $5.00 yearly. Entered as second-class 
Acceptance for gailing at a special rate of postage provided 


bles 


or just willing? 


Have you ever had to prove the 
worth of an individual to himself— 
and to the community? Or have you 
ever tried to convince the community 
that it has a purpose in common? 


_ The New York School of Social 
Work has developed a highly efficient 
technique for these objectives. The 
demand for skilled workers of this 
professional type emanates from Socie- 
ties for Case Work with Families and 
Children, Community Centers, Per- 


sonnel Departments in Industry, Pub- 


lic Health Organizations, and numer- 
‘ous other sources all over the country. 
This demand has grown steadily for 
a number of years until it is strong 
and broad enough to challenge the in- 
‘terest of the ablest minds. | 


fy To men and women who enjoy making ideals 
function, the New York School of Social Work 
offers four Fellowships of $850 each, for the 
school year 1921-22, which will be awarded 

to recent college graduates including the class 

of 1921, The award will be decided by com- 
petitive examination, with preference to grad- 
wates not more than five years out of college. 


The examination will be held April 3oth at 
_ the School or, by arrangement, at your own 
ain college. Application must be made not later 
than April 23d. A form will be sent on»re- 

neh “quest ‘as per coupon below. 


York ScHooL oF SociaL bias 


‘NEARING 


_ says “Yes” 
Dr. Jovan L. MAGNEs, Chairman 
Sunday Eve., April 3, 1921, 8:30. 


LEXINGTON THEATER. 
RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE—7 E. 15 St. 


. Tickets: 50c, 75c, $1.00, $1. 50, $2.00 (no tax). 
On Sale at: Rand School, 7 E. 15 St.; Lexington Theater Box Office; — 
eae University Book Store; Three Steps Down, 19 West 8 St.; 
Y. Call, 112 Fourth Ave.; Strunsky’s, 201 Second Ave.; Epstein’s 
Dru Store, 111 St.—Madison Ave.; Stern’s Jewelry Store, 1337 
: Wilkins Ave. 
Mail Orders Filled in ofder of Receipt—Tel.: Stuyvesant 3094 


Lectures on “PSYCHOANALYSIS” RUMFORD HALL, 50 ie Atst 


Fridays, at 3.30 p. m. | 


ANDRE 
MAR. 18—D UAL PERSONALITIES; © j 
TripoN ° or the Jekyll! and Hyde Case In Actual Life. 
MAR. ‘25—-LOVE: NORMAL AND ABNORMAL. | 
Tickets for Single Lectures $1.25 plus war tax. 


THE FINE ARTS GUILD, Inc. 489 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City, Suite 


The Greatest DEBATE In a Decade! aie ‘Publis ed 


“CAPITALISM vs... SOCIALISM,’’ |, Prof. E. R, ‘A. SE ; 
MAN, Head of the Dept. of . Economics, Columbia Univers 
vs. Prof. SCOTT~- NEARING, of the Rand School 
Science, Introduction. | ‘ 

Editor, “The Nation.” | Certified Stenographic Report, lu 

trated by photographs of the debaters; paper cover, 50¢; cloth 
$1.00 (include 10¢ for postage for either copy). 

THE FINE ARTS GUILD, Inc. Dept. 84, 489 Fifth Avenue, Suite 705; N. YY. ‘Cl 


We aie in preparing special articles, papers, speeches, | 
bates. Expert, scholarly setvice. i sharsune _REsEAR 


e BoREA 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


A Social a 


By B..Seebohm Rowntree 


‘The well known manufacturer and economist. 
and” 


Bruno Lasker 
now Associate Editor, The Survey st, 
THE Sunvey has a small stock of this book which, first Lpersp ry | 
in 1911, is still the only complete analysis of the ‘problem of Ne 
employment based on a city-wide survey. f 


This book establishes a constructive program of pieasmen and 
relief on the basis of a study of both the economic causes of unem 


ployment and of the’ unemployed themselves—their vocational his- — 


tory, their capacity, shee individual problems and their outlook. 
318 Pages (4/235 ih, > Price $2.00 postpaid 


- SURVEY BOOK DEPARTMENT 
112 E. 19th Street : New York Ci 


ey ‘Regular price, $2.50 net bins 
To Suyvey subscribers, $1.25. ae? 


Through a fortunate purchase at wholesale, we are able to offer 
this important book at half price to any person, library or « 
ganization whose name appears on The Survey's subscription li 
Written by Paul U. Kellogg, the Editor, and Arthur Gleaso) 
‘former London correspondent of The Survey. A book th: 
“foreshadows changes that will affect and conditi n the whol 
fabric of western civilization.” ‘“‘A fine piece of work for whi 
future historians — and students of sociology ett be graternh 
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A ‘TYPOGRAPHICAL ERA 


(HE secretary of ce charitable agency at the national 
capitol writes, ‘We : seem to Be entering une a new 


> of au governor as the iebierior. of Ae issues, the United 
Workers of America called off the strike and the gov- 
rdered the removal of state troops from the strike 
According to an official, statement of ape United Mine 


De dension Gand to Sabie by, harever terms of settlement 
mnnounce, Credit for cuding the conflict is eae 


Shed a © aaa 
e strike was enormously costly to the state and to the 
, and to. the industry in general. The controversy be- 
ast poo ea a co vasa of miners stopped work 


er oica the union priced a cee stonnace 


ners = and the 
“h reported that it provided food, clothing 
or b forty: Ait fifty sptteenr week Nico) 
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Arthur 1 


fy thoue dass Lala katarch 25, 1909, at the post office, News 


‘tions of employers and labor. 


a etuch disorder occurred i in. ate foe re . : one, 


flies were evicted from company ora 
_ national social agencies held October 1, 1920, [see the Survey — 


No, 25 


and children. ‘Tent villages were erected on the hillsides 
after the miners were evicted. Ns 
It is announced that Governor Kilby will appoint a com- 
mission to hear the two sides and to render a decision. The 
United Mine Workers Journal seems to regard the eae 
of settlement as fair and favorable. ii 


BUSINESS AND HOUSING 


HE resolutions passed by the recent Washington Con- — 

ference of National Councillors of the Chamber of Com- — 

merce of the United States of America are significant — 
when it is considered that the group was composed of business 
men from widely scattered organizations, many of whom had. 
not previously given any particular attention to the subject — 
of housing. ‘Their earnestness became apparent especially at 
the last session when a representative from Boston wished to _ 
cut out a resolution calling for the setting of housing stand- — 
ards. ‘This started a lively discussion, at the end of which the | 
Boston delegate voted alone. The first resolution adopted — 
calls for a thorough study of “house overcrowding, erection — 
of unfit houses and. changes in house plans or construction that — 
tend to rob the dwelling of its character as a home,’’ the adop- hed 
tion of a constructive program, and the setting of minimum 
standards for each community. The chamber’s Civic Devel- 
opment Department, of which John Ihlder is manager, was | 
requested to make a special study of costs of materials and 
labor entering into house construction, with a view to locat- — 
ing and making public the responsibility for excessive costs 
and also to make a general survey of the housing situation. © 
Another resolution urged continuance of investigations and — 
the punishment of those guilty of illegal combinations between 
employers’ organizations, labor organizations, or organiza- i 


COORDINATING AGENCIES 


HE need for coordination in social work has been a — 
shuttlecock of discussion for many moons. We are now 
reaching a period of action. Recently has come the 
formation of the National Health Council and also the Na- ff 
tional Child Health Council. 4 
In the general field of social service the National Social 
Workers’ Exchange has been stretching out. Certain ardent — 
members of its board predict its development as the profes- 
sional organization in social work along lines somewhat com- 
parable to the engineering societies. and.,the. medical. associa 
Of course, it differs from other efforts at coordination. 
in that it is ‘principally an association of individuals rather 
than of agencies. 
In the past. there have also been sporadic attempts to Chor! 
dinate the agencies themselves. However, at a conference of 


for hes 9 1920] under the joint auspices of the National og 


THE DAWN OF;,, 
“PHILANTHROPY if 


THE FIRST 
DORCAS SOCIETY 


Just opposite you'll see portrayed 
In startling white and black, 
The history of social work 
For many ages back. 
*Twas with our earliest ancestors 
‘ Philanthropy began, 
me And it has taken many forms 
In elevating man. 


The widows showed their gratitude 
For garments Dorcas made. 

And good St. Dunstan did his work, 
Nor by Satan was dismayed. 

Then St. Elizabeth played the part 
Of Lady Bountiful, 

: -_ And when her husband did object 
age Found roses wrought by miracle. 


The Parish Visitor went the rounds 
To read and moralize. 
And out unto the cannibals 
Went parsons and their wives. 
Much good they did and showed the need 
Of service to mankind, 
But too much of emotion 
Versus reason do we find. 


Today investigators trained 

At Schools of Social Work, 
_ Who know technique of interviews 

No. line of duty shirk, 

Behold. her! With her ‘bag in hand, 
Oh, whither -does. she Bor, 

To try most: scientifie’ly id 
To lessen human woe. 


ere) 


Soe J. Jostyn. 


Much in the manner of anthropologists have the alumni of the New 
York School of Social Work sought to discover their origin. The 
Evolution of the Social Worker, drawn by Ethel Chalkley, is re- 
produced from the first issue of the new Alumni Magazine. 


onf ‘ence of Sia Work cad: the N 
Bureau, resolutions ‘were adopted by representatives 
than sixty national organizations requesting the executive 
mittee of the bureau to draft a plan for coordination. 
‘a plan outlined by the committee with the assistance of 
R. Lee, Howard S. Braucher and Jane Deeter Rippin, 
be acted upon at a meeting to be held at the Chalfonte 
Atlantic City, April 14, This conference will include na 
agencies having continuous local activities or continuo 
gaged in the promotion of social welfare, together 
propriate federal welfare departments and bureaus. 
The plan. provides for the organization of a gener 
mittee consisting of a chairman, two others to be chosen 
conference, and representatives from functional groups. 
functional group is defined by the committee as a “fl 
and not necessarily all-inclusive group of agencies co 
in dealing with the same general field of social work.’ 
recommended that each functional group organize with a) 
manent chairman to promote working agreements amon; 
members and to take such steps as will assist general coop 
tion. Once past the hurdle of organization, the barrier wh 
other attempts at coordination have come a cropper, 
strides forward are contemplated. The most signifi 
these include a comparison of programs and activities, 
of existing attempts at coordination among national age 
and an intensive study, of the work of national agenci 
selected local communities “to determine what opportunit 
joint action exist in those communities, among themselve 
with local organizations.” In his letter announcing the 
ference, in the name of the executive committee of th 
tional Information Bureau, Barry C. Smith tersely sums 
the situation confronting social agencies. He indicates t 
the public has become bewildered by the i increasing num! 
movements. ‘The sine qua non, in his opinion, seems to 
support of work of which the “public, or the publics, to’ 
more accurately,” approve. ‘This raises the query as t 
attitude of the proposed coordinating body toward move: 
which happen to run counter to prevailing or at least articul 
‘public opinion of the moment; such as might be true. 
child labor reform in a southern mill town or of the 
sumers’ league in a community steeped in conservation. 
though the executive committee of the bureau believes 
the whole field of needed social effort should not be coyei 
more than once, it nevertheless does not assume that such 
Position means a rigid conformity to standards set up outs 
the organizations themselves. To quote Mr. Smith, it doesn 
“advocate uniformity of method or external limitation of # 
- work of any recognized social agency... . The way m 
always be kept open for experimentation in the field of 
and methods.” 
The members of the executive committee issuing ie ci 
to the conference are: Gustavus D. Pope, Paul L. Feiss, Lay 
son Purdy, Allen T. Burns, Chellis‘A. Austin, Fred C. Cr 
ton, Owen R. Lovejoy, Samuel Mather, William J. Schie 
felin, John R. Shillady, and Roland B. Woodward. .. 


NEW YORK REORGANIZATION ~ 


S a truckman and a private citizen in a non-pattis 

A cx, the most popular citizen of New York sta 

former governor Alfred E. Smith, dramatically : appear 

at a hearing in Albany last week to support the four propos 

constitutional amendments to reorganize the state governmeé 

The amendments, it will be remembered, arose out of a F 

ough study of the state’s machinery of administration by | 

Governor Smith’s Reconstruction Committee. Essentially ¢ 
measures: now introduced embody the principal findin 
that committee. Two of them, it is expected, may be pa 

quite early in the present session of the legislature, sinc 

are practically uncontested and were passed last year; to 

them a referendum vote of the people will be needed n 

These two amendments are: (a 


Hee provisions: howe. 
{ rney-general | and comptroller to 
be popularly care All the ad- 


ous Pais 

Inspection of state institutions, Main provisions: Depart- 

D of Mental Hygiene to inspect all institutions for feeble- 

minded and epilectics; Board of Charities all institutions and 
ormatories other than for deaf and dumb and blind, and 
prisons ; the last named to be ae eae by Prison and Cor- 
rection Commission. 


Governor Miller, in his message to the legislature, em- 
hasized a strong bent for economy and efficiency in the con- 
uct of the state’s affairs. While he would prefer legislative 
nstitutional changes, he has expressed no active opposition 
ithe proposed amendments. Republicans as well as democrats, 
nent business men, engineers, civic and social reformers 
ended -the hearing to press for an early consideration of 
ese measures. The third of them, proposing the introduc- 
1 of an executive budget system, failed by only one vote in 
year’s Senate; and so did the fourth, to make the term of 
e four principal: officers of the state one of four years. The 
me of the hearing was a definite increase in support on 
e part of legislators whose interest had previously been luke-- 
arm. A state-wide campaign for the reorganization plan as 
whole is starting under the auspices of the New York State 
[Ssociation with meetings in New York city and Buffalo. 


HOUSING LAWS VALID 


DY a decision on eleven cases before it, the New York 
| pCourt of Appeals has upheld the constitutionality of the 
“rent restriction laws passed at recent sessions of the 
. In each case the argument that these laws 
“illegal and unconstitutional” was refuted. ‘The section 
pally contested by | certain property owners is one requir- 
landlords before evicting tenants as objectionable to prove 
ee to the satisfaction of a court; this, they contended, de- 


ed the supreme court of the state of its jurisdiction over 
common law action. of ejection, secured to it by the con- 
itution of the state. With the failure of their appeal, accord- 
to a statement of A. J. W. Hilly, chairman of the Mayor’ s 
mittee on Rent Profiteering of New York city, the evic- 
on of some reheat) to 100,000 families has been prevented. 
€ says: 

If the devisian had gone the baie: way, Mew York’s streets 
ould be so littered with furniture within the next few days 
at there would not be traffic room for ,a sparrow! 

Another effect of the decision has paeti a marked stabil- 
tation of rents. Not a few owners, more particularly of the 
ter type of apartment house, it is alleged, were only wait- 
ig for a decision favorable to them, to raise rents in contra- 
ention of the law passed last October [see the SURVEY for 
Yetober 9, 1920] which places on the owner the onus to 
how why he should be entitled to raise his rent. 

_ Other amendments have been introduced in the present ses- 
of the legislature to ease the housing shortage which is 
till considerable. The Committee on General Welfare of 
ity’s Board of Aldermen last week recommended that the 
‘representatives in the legislature be asked to promote 
lation which will unequivocally grant the city all the 
ers necessary to undertake municipal housing. To effect 
would require a constitutional amendment. This. resolu- 
was laid over, however, and at present there is no strong 
lemand in the city for such drastic action, at least until the 


sted as a stimulator of building. ‘The ordinance recently 
opted by the city under that permissive law exempts from 
axation for a period of ten years dwellings erected between 
\April 1, 1920, and April 1, 1922, and completed before April 
924, to the maximum amount of $5,000 for each separate 
ly dwelling, whether a single-family house or an apart- 
ent, , at the rate of $1, 000 Ri room, up to five rooms. The 
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THE 12-HOUR DAY 


_ Communication from the secretary of the Stock- 
holders’ Committee of the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration which reported at the annual meeting of 1912. 


To THE Epiror: I cannot refrain from sending you a 
word of congratulation on the special number of the SURVEY 
containing the articles on the work hours in the steel in- 
dustry—this though I know you will receive many such 
letters. Yet more than a letter of congratulation would I 
make it. To that I would add my admiration and thanks 
—admiration for the courage and doggedness with which 
John Fitch, and the rest of you, stand by the job of keeping 


‘before the public the extent of the seven-day week and the 


twelve-hour day in the steel industry, and your no less 
direct, unanswerable interpretation as to what those work- 
ing hours mean in terms of home life—to the mothers, the 
wives, and the children of the men who toil such hours. 
Well may you be proud of the cause in which you fight, 


that of making possible a more sane and decent home life — 


for the families of those men who do the sweating labor 
in this great basic industry. And my thanks, why? First 


because I know from my own work experience of some 


years back just what such hours of labor mean (in the 
industry in which I worked they have long since been 


given up); ; and again because I know from my years of | 


work in Pittsburgh, my acquaintance there with many mill 
families, just hak such a work schedule mzans to them. 
They need a constant advocate to keep their cause before 
the bar of Public opinion, and I am thankful they have 
such a one in the Survey, that you are holding to the task, 
that you are “keeping the faith.” 

It was last Friday evening that I read the special num- 
ber of the Survey, and with that finished I turned to the 
inaugural address of President Harding. Almost at the 
close he said, “We want an America of homes, illumined 
with hope and happiness, where mothers may preside as 
befits the hearthstone of American citizenship. We want 


_the cradle of American childhood rocked under conditions 


so wholesome and so hopeful that no blight may touch it 
in its development, and we want to provide that no selfish 
interest, no material necessity, no lack of opportunity shall 
prevent the gaining of that education so essential to best 
citizenship.” 


And with that in mind I turned again to Survey and re- | 


read your quotation from the Stockholders’ Committee Re- 
port as presented at the annual, meeting of the United 
States Steel Corporation in 1912, concerning the twelve- 
hour day! “The question should be considereu trom a 
social as well as a physical point of view. When it is 


. remembered that the twelve hours a day to the man in the 


mills means approximately thirteen hours away trom his 
home and family; not for one day but for all the working 
days, it leaves but scant time for self-improvement, for 
companionship with his family} for recreation and leisure. 
It is important that any industry be considered in its rela- 
tion to the home life of those engaged in it, as to whether 
it tends to weaken or strengthen the normalness and stabil- 
ity of family life. By a reasonable conserving of the 
strength of the working population of today, may we be 


best assured of a healthy, intelligent, productive citizenship | 


in the future.” 
Can we, by any stretch of the imagination, ever expect 


. the sort of homes, the sort of family life for which President ; 
Harding pleads, in any community where the bulk of the | 


men work twelve hours a day, and this at times seven 
days a week! And yet in 1920, eight years after that report 
Was written and accepted, the number of men working this 
condemned shift is in some mills even more than in 1912! 
I remember hearing people call that report an epoch-mak- 
ing document. I remember also reading an editorial in (I 
believe) the New York World which spoke of the report 
as “mealy mouthed,” with the intimation that nothing need 
be expected from it. To date the World seems to have 
been a good prophet. But to you and to all others who be- 
lieve that in the end public opinion can be counted upon 
to deal fairly with those who go forth each day to do the 
sweating labor of the world—one can but say: Fight on, 
fight on—the end is not yet.” 


W. H. Matruews. 


[Formerly head of Kigiles House in Pittsburgh, = 
New York, March 7, 1921. 


Sethe: ae is saa for any chee 
Some very interesting results of the tax exemption law are 
eae noticeable. 
measure admit that since its passage and as a result of it, a 
considerable revival of building has taken place which in the 
course of the next few months is likely to develop more fully. 
This situation has queered the game of those apartment house 
owners who, banking on the ignorance of their tenants, have 
tried to unload on them, by various schemes of “cooperative” 
purchase, property which is likely to fall considerably in value . 
as soon as there is more competition. And again, many apart- 
ments held empty because of the owners’ efforts to sell at an 
exorbitant price, are again offered for rent as the chance of 
effecting a sale to occupiers diminishes. Land values, of course, 
have responded to the revival in building. But because of the 
limited time for which the tax exemption law will be in ope- 
ration (unless amended to prolong the term), owners of lots 
feel that they must take advantage of the immediate building 
boom and, hence, compete with each other. Again, the present 
high tax rate bears heavily on vacant land from which the 
owner derives no revenue; and it is said that in Greater New 
York there are thousands of lots offered at prices that do not 
cover the actual “cost of production’”—by which’ is meant the 
actual outlay on street making, sewers, and other improve- 
ments, and the interest thereon. 


TAXING UNEMPLOYMENT 


HE most original program for the prevention of un- 
employment is contained in the bill introduced last 
month in the Wisconsin Legislature by Senator War- 
ren A. Huber. ‘The central assumption of this proposal is 
that industry can prevent unemployment. Like workmen’s 
accident compensation laws, the unemployment bill would 
put a premium upon good management in industry. It would 
offer an inducement to intelligent production with the steady 
-employment of workers. 
The Huber bill would apply to all einloves of every cor- 
poration or of any individual who uses the services of three 
persons or more—farmers, canners and governmental bodies 
excluded. According to the terms of the measure, unemploy- 
_ ment insurance would be provided. Workers ves had been 
employed six months or more and who were, at the time, 
unable to obtain suitable employment would be given Caton 
_ work benefits. Workers would not, however, be compelled 
to take jobs where a strike or a lock-out obtained or where 
less than the prevailing wage is paid. Employers, unless 
exempted, would be compelled to insure for payments of un- 
- employment’ compensation. Mutual insurance companies 
- under the control of the industrial commission would furnish 
‘insurance. Employers, according to the bill, would be for- 


EN bidden to deduct the cost of insurance from the wages paid. 


The rate of unemployment compensation. suggested is $1.50 
i for’ each working day for male and female workers over 
a eighteen. years of age and seventy-five cents a day between 
sixteen and eighteen years. The payments would commence 
on the third day of unemployment and be made weekly. Pro- 
vision would also be made, by adequate transportation, to ob- 
tain work outside the district, Not more than thirteen weeks 
of unemployment compensation would be payable in any 
-caleridar year. No more than one week’s unemployment 
compensation. could be paid for every four weeks’ previous 
work. Insurance would not be payable when unemployment 
was due to industrial controversy. .On the other hand, no 
reement by an employe to waive his Det to insurance 


would be valid. 


ay 


a card or a book on which his record of work would be kept. 
Claims for insurance would be considered by the industrial — 
omission. An. unemployment advisory board would be 


In the first place, even opponents of the ie 
on to ‘the state ee board cule be formed in n the vat 1 


‘conditions affecting women in various countries and to : 


‘United States. 


World’s Y. W. C. A. at Champéry, Switzerland, last Ju 


their status and voice “their needs, we recommend that 
NM Coa ae encourage organization among. women wi 


ton in 1919. These include the establishment of an eig 


The proposed measure provides that every employe be given | fourteen ede and the setting up of free employment a 


their legislatures. — 


localities. ay # 


‘Workmen’s uinpensalinn eave’ an enormous ‘stim 
the safety movement. Similarly, it is maintained. that 
employment insurance would act as a stimulus to empl 
to stabilize production. Just as accident insurance comp: 
offer the assistance of their technicians to companies: 
siring to reduce the cost of their compensation ra 
preventing accidents, so unemployment insurance org t 
tions would saturable suggest to their clients methods fo: 
reduction of labor turn-over and unemployment. ‘The esta 
lishment with the greatest number of “hirings” and “firin 
would pay the largest premium rate. Many intelligent 
ployers have today so reduced their labor turn-over that 
ers are seldom discharged. Such a bill would not affec 
employers. ‘Their unemployment insurance rates wo 
very low. The bill is based on the experience of Great Br 
and of the,unemployment insurance systems of Italy, Belgiu 
Norway and Switzerland. It seeks to put into the law i 
for which Prof. Wane R. Commons hae stood an 
Wisconsin. = ead 


THE WORLD'S Y. Ww C. A. 
HE Federation of National Y. W. C. A’s repre 
ing nearly fifty nations has appointed internatios 
secretaries to develop the industrial and the immigrati 
work of the world’s association. Mary Dingman, who 
served the American Y. W. C. A. in France, was el t 
first industrial secretary and Ruth Crawford, who dir 
the social survey of Prague for the Y. W. C. A. ., immigr 
secretary. An associate of Miss Crawford in the 
Survey, Mary Hurlbutt, is temporarily serving as her 
Both officers will take up residence in London at world 
quarters. 
The countries whose national Y. W. C. A. organiza’ 
are now actively interested in industrial problems are Cai 
the United States, Great Britain, Finland, Sweden 
Japan. The task of the industrial secretary ill be to 


the national associations in regard to their industrial progr 1 
The immigration secretary will be responsible for the cre. 
of an international chain of service whereby emigrant we 
leaving their homes in Europe can be aided en route. Of 
to aid these women are to be maintained i in Europe and i 


At a meeting of the International: Commitay of 


a program was formulated. Among: other ‘things, the i 
national body. said that since “in the present'social ord 
is necessary in the interests of justice that groups of indus 
workers should have the opportunity of combining to impr 


and give opportunity to its members through lectur 
cussion, and other methods to become acquainted with 
principles underlying such organization.” The world 
also affirmed its approval of the conventions and recom 
tions of the. International Labor Conference held at Ww 


hour day or forty-eight-hour week in industry, the prohibit 


of night work by women of all ages, the fixing of the mini 
age for admission of children to industrial — employm 


bills concerning these proposals when they are nt: 


lend most arrogant of cities, afford to deny it. 
the blinds, and subjects which even the true Jeffersonian 
ae with distended nostrils. _ And one of these 
So, to say the same thing, is Barren Island, Coal- 
oe garbage stations—there is about them the serise 
re, ): After, all. New York is an empire of islands. 
was Venice ever her rival? An island for everything; 
“for banks and puss) 


i ce 


ae is es Shes Sie ‘Coa forsaken: he forlorn, 
spat-upon. A moldy crumb from New York’s table. A 
1 bleak plain i in a salt,, estranging sea. Some sand-dunes 
settlement of shacks. ‘It is all this and worse, if you 
‘to be mixed and ‘metaphorical. If you wish to be ex- 
itis a small island i in the middle of Jamaica Bay, some- 
near a mile at its. longest, almost cut in two by the 
e. A row of shacks like the shacks of a Bill Hart 
ises above its corrugated table-top of sand dunes and 
glass. But beyond these is a sunny, wooden-frame 


can ublie meHoeL 


aken. to be reduced. The great ghoulish hulks of the 


ores. Here for years the great scow-argosies of the 


g department deposited the inanimate debris of 


ation. 
turned it into “products,” threw the remainder on the 
to be the working capital of the ‘population. And good 
pital it frequently turned out to be, with a yield of Bravy 
Iles and an occasional signet ring. | 
that was in the Golden Age of Garbage. “You et 
the main street, and romance over its quondam miscel- 
s grandeur. One there was a drug-store—in_ populous 
And once there was a saloon, but that was before 
ition. Now it is an alley of crazy-quilt shacks, ‘mightily 
nated as Neponset avenue, by a neatly pated sign. 
here did it come from! o you. -ask the little girl from the 
| who is walking about. over the dumps with you. “The 
? Oh, washed in, or garbage,” she answers, proudly. 
ed in, or garbage. It describes everything. Everything, 
; but the dogs, mongrel and many, or the eight cows 
pon the salt marsh, and the ducks that swim in 
Whence else those tin Corinthian pillars, magni- 
pee pet spacey And the chimneys? 


Once there were a thousand more. They came, Italians, 
s, and Germans, from Ellis Island and "Found an: the 
imps Je pays et la patric. And through all the vicissitudes 

tc Fs: ee, flies and Laois ce have kept 


rhe See oi is to have 
pate: “Miss Shaw tells the story of the fairy 
le Barren Isl anders. It was Christmas. She 
about her! “Now,” said she, 
who would give you anything you wanted, 
The answer came in unison: “The 
d wish the garbage back.”’ This is of ail 
ghts of Barren Island the most astonish- 


; 


ast of all can’ New ‘York, largest, 


There are backyards, surely, upon which one must 


a of liberty ie d ee. But herein lies the tragedy of Barren Island. ‘They smelle 


horse factory working. at minimum capacity as the only Good 


than to intrigue our fanc 
a into it Miss le oe the: Pied ae of Barren — y 


until 1915, the oe oe ihe city of New York ‘marriage of ‘convenience, but there was love in it. 


ion plants, now fallen into decay, still stand high upon the city for the week-end come back to the island, much of 


thing about the garbage?” it queries in one voice. 
ee the factories took the fat out of the re-_ 


Pee 


virtues and the enormous financial advantages to the city of - 
are now on ata ian some four hundred - vay 


Barren of their lamentation.’ And over in the street cleaning de-— 


“Sf you had 


he wick the little girl ound: Ubaut, and try 
C1 “Barren. Island,” she says, “Gs the best. 
“You can ‘spear fish, and swim, and pick up 
‘wood. It’s ‘wonderful—when there’s garbage.” You 
oe at her strength, her red cheeks, her healthy hair, and 
half believe her. If the air is so digestible and nourishing 
as to eke out a fairly miserable diet, and so completely in: 
vigorate this young lady, it must be pond alti CEE A 
You sniff it. That is what BSeneean Reynolds: did, 
who built the Neponset real estate addition across. Jama 
Bay. He sniffed it. “It smells,’’ said he. - Others, sniffe 
ie. NTE: smells,” said they. From all accounts it was true. 


it and she lost her garbage. For whatever unhappy thoughts : 
you may have had about Barren Island’s relation to a clean 
civilization’ at the time of her prosperity, no matter | ‘hoy 
distasteful her existence and the necessity for it, you can thi 
of her bereavement now as a very real tragedy. She hee 1 
her garbage, and there is cause for tears. 

Hers is possibly an insignificant piece of ee t 
when men and women are out of work by the millions. Fou 
hundred people stranded on an island, idle, with a dead 


Man Friday, is too grotesque a picture to do anything more 
As a matter of fact the air- 
station development across the way even now is beginning | t 
take on men, and the empty freighters in the bay deman 
some attention. These may be temporary amours. Economical 
ly, garbage will always be first love: It may have been a- 
When” 


Monday morning comes, and the teachers who have been in 


“Did you hear any- 
“The men 
down at the factory are testing out the boilers. They wouldn’t 
be testing out the boilers if they wa’nt going to be no garbage, 
would they ?”’. 

When it was discarded, the ragged old feduceen alee had 
already outlived its term ie life by fifteen years, and its ma-. 
chinery was so obsolete that it could only make money for its — 
owners when it smelled to high heaven and Neponset—those 
who mourn under its broken eaves for the return of the 
garbage to the largest, best and handsomest swill factory in — 
the world to the contrary. And the people of Brooklyn, and 
Mr. Reynolds, and the people of Neponset did not care to 
risk themselves on the building of a more modern factory 
guaranteed to keep the smell on the inside. So, in 1916, — 
when the city advertised for bids, Barren Island contractors 
were excluded, and triumphant over the infuriated court 
actions of the Staten Islanders across the way, whose faith 
in the chaster operations of mddern garbage disposal engineer- 
ing was limited, they put up, on Staten Island, what is said 
to be the most narbable reduction plant in ‘he world. Its 


the population meets them at the boat. 


the contract under which it worked; and its failure under the 
devious heckling ‘of the mayor’s men at a time when war de- 
layed its operations; and its closure by the mayor according © 
to a preelection promise to the people of Staten Island; these 
are of small significance to the people of Barren Island. They 
only know that for them the garbage is gone. ae 

“Garbage, garbage, who’s got the garbage?” is che bordes 


partment, with the same rhyme and rhythm, they chant, as 
they take the garbage, filthily and expensively twenty miles yi 
to sea, “Garbage, garbage, who wants the garbage?” and’ long Fans 
for Barren Island, and the death of politics. s 
But upon one spot in Barren Island the sun really hee Sat 
and that is the public school. Truly this spot the Piper has 
made to blossom like the rose. It is a good building, high — i 
and facing the. winds and the sea all about. In the e Yard 


the school has had to exist: 


with it there is a ceaee for the tedchers, a pleasant hoe 


with plumbing. In between there is a janitor’s house, and 
the janitor is as much interested in the new works of the 
school as any of the teachers. 
new, painfully new. Painfully, because it follows the long, 
long period of disinterest and bad management under which 
Teachers discouraged by the 
isolation, leaving in a constant stream; a dirty school build- 
ing locked for all but school hours. Indeed, the only academic 
activities of note were those of the truant officer who led a 
merry chase from the school house to the dumps and back 
again. ‘The school might have been the drear dungeon and 
he the ogre who came from the city, and snatched the little 
wayfarers from the refuse, and thrust them therein. ‘That the 
school is no longer the educational ash-can of New York is 
due to Miss Shaw and her band of teachers who stay on the 
island during the week, teaching, being neighbors, nurses, 
advisors to a desolate tribe. ‘The school is clean and gay. 
Plants fill the windows. ‘There are pictures. The school is 
open from early morning until late at night. Time and tide 
have occasionally overtaken whole families there at eleven 
o'clock, when dancing and English classes and movies and 
arithmetic were going full swing. The boys have had to 
row their families home in boats that were once derelict. A 
‘snap of the finger for the truant officer. He could not find 
a half hours’ work. Mothers ask Miss Shaw to persuade 
their children to stay at home, and take care of the babies 
while they make a periodic visit to the city. Old graduates 
come in to visit the kindergarten, partly from interest in the 
kindergarten, and partly because the school house is the 
logical place to go, the club-room. When it is closed, over 
the week-end, while the teachers go to the city, the island 
mopes until Monday, whiling away its tedium with the games 
and books which have been borrowed. The school is the com- 
munity. But the community is breaking, has broken. Garbage- 
lessness has broken it. And the intense lightness of the school 
room is but light refracted, as if from a fragment of broken 
glass of the dumps. Marion CiincuH CALKINS. 


Disarmed Germany 
ITH all our talk of disarmament, few Americans 
appreciate what the genuine thing means, in the 
sense that is has been enforced upon Germany. 
When I left there in the late fall, it was antici- 
pated that by this time the Germans would be rendered com- 
pletely helpless from the standpoint of pre-war militarism. 

In the preceding months I had been living at a Berlin Hotel, 
at which resided several members of the Allied Commission, 
charged with the duty of disarming Germany. ‘They had 
departments in practically all of the important industrial 
centers. ‘They had obtained, through government sources, in- 
formation concerning the products manufactured by all in- 
dustrial concerns before and during the war, and were sys- 
tematically going through the factories of such concerns and 
destroying drawings, tracings, patterns, tools, fixtures, jigs 
and special machinery which had been used in the past for 


the manufacture of munitions, guns, and such other material . 


as had entered into the military program. ‘They were taking 
the acetylene torch and ‘cutting guns of various calibre into 
- sections like doughnut rings. ‘These destroyed parts were be- 
ing remelted in the open-hearth furnace or cupola and thus 
reconstructed, into useful products. 
The only material of this character which had not yet been 
_ destroyed was the individual rifle and machine gun which the 
soldier took home with him during the confusion of the 
revolutionary period immediately following the Armistice; but 
on billboards throughout Germany were posters which had 
been placed there by the government and which offered a re- 


For the work of the school is. 


- more serious as the mark continues to depreciate. 


ward: ior the return. noe rifles or machine guns by Sept ae 


1920, a smaller sum if returned by October 1, and a 
with fine or imprisonment or both to those found Mss 
arms in their possession after November 1. 

During this same period, as a result of the decision at 4 
Spa Ganferenee, the present German government apparen 
has succeeded in disbanding most of the extra troops so th 
now the regular army, if we can accept the statements of t 
leading German newspapers, has been reduced to approximat 
ly 100,000 as called for under the terms of the agreemen 
There has been difficulty in some sections of Germany, notabl 
in the southern provinces, over so-called. military police force 
This difficulty largely grows out of the intense bitterness — 
the radical and conservative wings of the political parties, bi 
it was common knowledge in Germany that the governm = 
was bringing pressure to bear to have these military poli 
forces reduced in accordance with the treaty terms. ; 

These are the tangible things: great guns turned into sere 
and cities no longer mere garrison towns. ‘The change reach 
deeper. Germany was terribly defeated, much more so, I fet 
than Americans realize. She is not penitent in the sense thi 
many Americans, particularly “bitter enders,” would hope’ 
see, but we must remember that the Germans have been 
proud people and they can hardly be expected to throw ove 
board at once their national pride which had been developi 
in logical steps througa the past century’s growth of the 
empire. | 

There are members of the old militaristic group and pat 
Germans who unquestionably, as individuals, have in 
some form of revenge and who would, if they were ab 
restore the monarchy and develop a great army and naj 
But those of us engaged in bringing American relief to inn 
cent children and mothers have been in close touch with gre 
masses of the population and have learned to know people ¢ 
the working class as well as the burgher and educated class 
I, for one, feel reasonably sure that this great majority 
through with the war and as long as they are able to mai 
tain democracy in government, they will never allow the 
fatherland to develop again the top-heavy military structut 
which caused their downfall. I believe it would be impossih 
for any one of the seven political parties, which now thr 
in Germany, to Prosper if it espoused the cause of militaris 
and maintained it as a plank in its party platform. ‘The on 
possibility of such a militaristic development would be throu 
a reaction to a Communist or Bolshevik regime which mig 
follow the present Socialistic one.’ 

Of this, German business men are very much worried, at 
there is, of course, ground for their fears. There are the 
factors ighis winter which may stimulate the growth of r 
Communist group: First, unemployment which is increasit 
at a very serious rate; second, lack of food, which, due 
scanty stocks and high prices, is still a very pressing ’proble 
with the great masses of the population; and third, the d 
mestic and industrial coal situation which could hardly : 
more unsatisfactory. ‘The crop situation last summer dev 
oped favorably except in the case of rye, which unfortunate 
is Germany’s staple crop and which is far below normal. B 
even favorable crops in Germany mean that but 60 to t 
per cent of their food stuffs are provided from their own te 
ritory. The remaining 35 or 40 per cent have to be i1 
ported. The importation of this food is becoming more ai 
Althou; 
wages are high, they do not keep pace with the high cc 
of commodities, so that workmen are compelled to rely up 
their savings. Just how long this process can last is diffict 


to determine but I know that savings funds are being rapid 


withdrawn in many industrial centers and in some cases th 
have already been depleted. 

Less than a year ago one could purchase thirty-three ‘mar 
with an American dollar, whereas when I left Berli 


i ne can ees “over Poe ae per dollar. 
ciation means greater difficulty i in obtaining this 35 
‘per cent of imported food which is so necessary to sus- 
the population. — 

financial situation in Germany i is, of course, tie most 
‘one which confronts the country and on cehich but 
dependable information can be obtained. The fluctu- 
rate of exchange makes business hazardous in the ex- 
and this, coupled with the uncertainty of the intrinsic 


rmal development of their industries. 
fet a Communist development is unlikely, in spite of the 
ya anda which is continually poured into that section of 
ly just west of Poland, and even if Poland itself proves 
ak to withstand its foe: The rank and file of the 
rking people in Germany are close enough to see Bolshe- 
_as it is practiced in Russia. We found them taking to 
t the report of the delegation which had been sent there 
study the system and which reported unfavorably. And 
y have also taken to heart the failure of the recent soviet 
eriment i in Italian industries. 
Rather we found the people turning, not eastward to a 
litant Bolshevism, but back into their own essentially native 
sm. Germany is groping to find again the trail of true 
One day at our relief office in Frankfurt am Main 
eceived a request for some one to attend a meeting in 
rmstadt, where we had been for some time conducting a 
g operation for 3,000 undernourished German children 
The meeting was to be addressed by Dr. Quidde, a 
an liberal who was president, during the war, of the 
an Peace Society and a man who took a fearless posi- 
n opposing the military designs of his country. They 
fea that they wanted the Society of Friends to be repre- 
ed at this meeting ‘as an example of a Christion people 
iterally put into practice their interpretation of the New 
tament. So it was decided that the writer accept the in- 
ition and sit upon the platform as Exhibit A. In com- 
with Dr. Schenk, chairman of our local relief committee, 
ched the hall in Darmstadt about eight o’clock, and. to 
urprise found a large crowd in possession and Dr. Quid- 
ecture already started. We worked our way through 
dense mass of working people, who filled the hall and 
r onged the entrances, up to the platform. 
As Darmstadt is the home of a great technical high school, 
audience naturally contained a good-number of engineer- 
students as well as professors and their wives, but work- 
people made up the majority of the vast audience, and 
through Dr. Quidde’s address on Pacifism, the Hope of 
ermany, we watched the keen attention ee gave to his 
ds. So absorbed were they that great beads of perspira- 
} stood out on many foreheads. The address ended about 
o'clock, and then there were two short addresses by uni- 
sity men after which, to my surprise, they called upon the 
laker representative to say a few words. The chairman 
plained that the Society of Friends had maintained a con- 
mt testimony against war for three centuries, but that 
were known principally for action rather than for words. 
a few simple words I tried to interpret the reasons the 


ef to undernourished children and mothers. 

Can you imagine my surprise, as time passed, at the sustain- 
| interest of the great audience in this subject, for which, 
America, we could hardly expect such an audience to last 
it the prescribed hour and a half accorded most lecturers. 
- this was am unusual occasion and an unusual audience 
t was fencertd quarter to two o "clock in the morning 


A Bice of us from 
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of the unit of currency, discourages business men from 


erican people had asked us to come to Germany to bring 


only sleeping? For any one who has been through such an 
experience as this Darmstadt meeting, the answer is clear 
and positive. 
it is dead. 


883° 


In the minds and hearts of the German people, 


‘America who attended will count it as one of the most un- 
‘usual experiences of our lives. ves) 
Often is the question asked: Is German militarism dead or 


The German people are conscious that they have lost the : 


great trail and they are seeking desperately to find it again. 
But one is convinced, after living with them, that this trail 
will not paraliel the path of pre-war militarism. 

D. RogertT YARNALL. 


Throttling Social — 
Hygiene 


NE sin of omission to be chalked against the sixty- 


sixth Congress was its failure to provide after June 
30, 1921, for the United States Interdepartmental 
Social Hygiene Board, which for three years has 
been engaged in a unique service to cities and towns in the im- 


provement of conditions that contribute to the spread of ve- 


nereal disease. ’ This failure can in no wise be explained as 
a reflection of public indifference or as a failure to concert 
public opinion—to usé a classic phrase. Senator Warren on 


February 8 reported great activity on this question from all — me 


parts of the country. No difference of informed opinion de- 
veloped either in or outside of Congress as to the value of the 
service of the executive staff of the board. 

Though the coroner has rendered no verdict, many people 
think this to be a case of accidental homicide on the part of 
the United States Public Health Service. Its endeavor to 
embrace this neighboring branch of the government seems to 
have resulted in death, for the time being, to the latter. 

It will be recalled that the United States Interdepartmen- 
tal Social Hygiene Board was created in 1918 and later took 
over the work of the law enforcement division of the War 
Commission on Training Camp Activities. 
that early in the. war, opportunity knocked at the door of the 
United States Public Health Service and called upon it to 
embark on this program to protect the soldiers and sailors from 
venereal disease. [See the Survey for June 26, 1920.] It 
did not, however, see its way clear to utilize this method of 
attack. Opportunity passed on. Others got under the load; 


for three years they have borne it bravely and effectively. In 


addition to fostering scientific research in medical and edu- 
cational methods of stamping out venereal disease, the board 
has had 1 50 agents in the field who have remodeled public 
sentiment in many states on the question of prostitution. The 


board has the active support of the American Social Hygiene — 


Association and all the big organizations of women, no longer 
innocuous. 

When the item in the Sundry Civil bill providing for the 
board came up for discussion at the last session of Congress, 


according to Senator Smoot “a number of doctors of the Pub- 


lic Health Service” made known to him their desire to have 


Congress do away with the central office and to transfer to 


the United States Public Health Service the appropriation 
now ayailable for the protective social measures program of 
the board. In an access of zeal to do the United States Pub- 


lic Health Service a good turn, some of the state commission- — 


ers of health spoke before the House Appropriations Commit- 


tee where they rather foolishly tried to disparage the admin- 


istration and work of the former organization. ‘This proved 
to be the fatal blow. Congressman Good, chairman of the 


House Appropriations Committee, was unalterably opposed to 


transferring this work to the Federal Public Health Service, 


as were several of the women’s organizations. ° The complete | 
freedom from politics and the use of political methods which - 


f 


It is understood 


-) 


propriate does not constitute an abolition of the board, which | 


: Seubel 
- Sundry Civil bill was passed without appropriating anything 


in its program anxious | 
In the press of business at the la 


under any auspice for this service. While this failure to ap- 


was created by statute and consists of the secretaries of war, 


~ results. 


- who paid ten cents for a ticket and requested her services. 


_ idea was simple. 


navy, and treasury, and a representative of each of the sur- 
geons-general, it would, of course, make the board’s program 
practically inoperative for the coming year, unless the new 


. Congress takes action during the special session likely to be 


called later in the spring. 


One bit of work of the United States Interdepartmental 
_ Social Hygiene Board will serve to illustrate its methods and 
Ever since the closing of the Barbary Coast in San’ 


Francisco in 1917, there have been constant attempts by the 
vice interests to resume business under some other guise. The 
“closed”? dance hall seems to have been such a vehicle. ‘The 


girls who, for purposes of discussion with the critics of the 
system, were referred to as “teachers.” No other women or 
girls were allowed on the floor. ‘The masuline patrons could 
bring no partners; the ‘ ‘teacher” had to dance with any man 


was customary to split the dime—one cent war tax, four and 
a half cents each to the manager and to the girl. In all, there 
were, six regular closed halls and three others that had some, 
but not all of these features. It was estimated that about 


four hundred girls were dancing in these halls. These barn- 


like places, reeking with dust and odors, were rendered more 
attractive in appearance but also more dangerous in influence 


when the lights were lowered, as they were every few min- 
utes, for the “moonlight’’ effects. 


An attempt was made to preserve a semblance of decency 


by requiring the dance hall manager to employ an older ‘wo- 
_ man as supervisor. 


But to be compelled to dance -hour after 
hour with all kinds of men or hour after hour with one man, 
however repulsive, was a condition so destructive of Ciee 


spect that the presence of the supervisor had little power to 


_ keep wholesome the lives of these girls. 
hall managers absolutely prohibited women spectators. 
ra the mother of a girl would have been debarred. 


Some of the dance 
Even 


Careful investigations by the agents of the United Seates 


Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board showed conclusively 


that these closed dance halls were serving as places of assigna- 


i tion, that the majority of the “teachers” were immoral, that 
many were diseased, that the men customers assumed that they 


were uniformly prostitutes, that there was obscenity on the 


i floor and in the dressing rooms, that even though a girl might 


_ Always in life, now here, now there, a man, 

Young, spirited, doe of full joy, 

» Living 3 in pleasant riot, has suddenly 

_ (Passing a leper, a besten ass, or looking 

Up from a harlot’s face to a glint of stars) 

_ Has suddenly paused . . . has suddenly known great cold 
‘Close to his heart . . . has suddenly from still eyes 
Sent one spear-thrust Hse myriad veils . . . and then, 
From that fixed moment when Illusion died, 

He is no more the same. Riches are dust _ 


The hour has come. 


‘that body a revocation. uf these” permits. An energ 


i agents of the board. At a hearing before the Police Co 


The owner of the dance hall furnished the 
dance halls; the order became effective December 3 


thus preventing the bacchanalia on New Year’s eve. 


It 


results must be staunchly directed toward ignorance and 


MYSTIC 


Uiieellinns from Me granite bleakness floods 
A warm and ever-flowing spring of tears: 
And the man feels he may no longer wait. 
He ae asti3 


r permits fro 


u i 
Police: ‘Commission, the practical urse was to sec e. 


mittee of citizens was much interested in the findings 


sion on December 17, 1920, representatives of the arm 
navy, the United States district attorney’s office, the Am 
Legion, the Dance Hall Committee of the Civic Cen 
Juvenile Protective Association, the House of Friendshi 
the State Law Enforcement League joined with this co 
tee in urging that the city no longer lend its official sa 
to these questionable enterprises. The representative 
ganized labor, who had come to look after the interests 
musicians employed in the dance halls, got a new outlo 
the situation when he heard. the testimony and on t 
declared i in favor of the revocation of the permits. 
The Police Commission unanimously decided to close 4 


while arrangements for the employment and general w: 
of such of the dance hall girls as might find adjustmen 
cult, had been made. Two hundred of the dance hal 
took part in parades and delegations to public official: 
testing against this action of the police commissioner 
of the tactics were reminiscent of the hue and ery thi 
raised when the Barbary Coast was closed up. 
Further cooperation of the federal officials Bod the 
bodies with the police commissioners included the formu 
of standards of dance hall administration and supervision. 
‘enlistment of active public support of their policy in ha 
this difficult problem. | Since the first of the oe 


much headway in Beoeling sddaiogal vecreaganal op 
ties to supplant these lower forms of amusement. 
While the United States Interdepartmental Social H 
Board has for its primary object the protection of soldi 
sailors, it has always proceeded on the so often ignored 
ciples, first, that no one group in American society can 
lated and protected from the results of civic indiffere 
health or morals, and second, that the effective attack on 


ploitation. ‘The impress of the courageous and compre 
sive work which this board has done will, of course, rei 
in many places even though the next Cuperes: fails to 
Sn its activity next year. The Te that citiz ns | 


than it was a Lae ago. 


To him thenceforward, and ae that agony 
Of concentrated vision no thing escapes” ‘ 
A piteous self-revealment. . . . Flesh is seen 
Ripening but to corruption, and the hot fae 
Of high emprise is known for vanity. 
What are his kindred then to him—they are shudeue 
Leave them or leave them not, they will shift and chang 
And vanish. . . . And so he leds them. He i is alon 
He is alone. He knows not heat nor cold, 
Hunger nor thirst—nor sleep. He waits... 


At last, 


iy x 


Or is it God? he 


GROUP OF ARMENIAN WOMEN 


N spite of all the sympathy, vocal and more tangible, 
which has been given them, the Armenians are in a worse 
condition today than when the war ended. They have 
been refugees two years longer; their houses are still in 
Bruins or in the hands of others; their fields are untilled ; many 
pEronsands: have been killed during this period, many more de- 


pve. in Moslem cecal A dismal picture, when viewed 
{ in the light of the oft repeated expressions of sympathy and 
_ promises of independence. 
Reconstruction in Armenia depends upon a political settle- 
When this is obtained, reconstruction will be a simple 
| though not an easy task. The Armenians need a place to live 
|) where they will be free from attack’so that they can set about 
re rebuilding their homes, reestablishing their industries and 
_ again become the. self-respecting, self-supporting people they 
have always tried to be. 
'. The term “Armenia” has been used rather loosely, and does 
ial “not always refer to a well defined geographic area. Probably 
one million five hundred thousand Armenians lived in the 
- Russian Caucasus, and about the same number lived in ‘Tur- 
key, where, it is claimed they comprised the.majority popula- 
‘tion in seven provinces: Van, Erzroom, Bitlis, Sivas, Harpoot, 
| - Diarbekir and Cilicia. ‘The republic Or Armenia was carved 
- out of Russian territory, and included less than a third of the 
Armenian people. President Wilson has officially awarded por- 
tions of the Turkish-Armenian provinces of Van, Bitlis, Erz- 
‘room and the Turkish province of Trebizond to Wienta. but 
his invitation by the San Remo-Conference did not empower 
him to include the other Turkish-Armenian provinces in this 
award. The boundaries as given by President Wilson include 
merely the high Armenian table land, almost entirely an 
agricultural region, while the best mineral resources claimed 
by the Armenians are left outside, in many cases by a few 
miles. Armenia is thus on the map given access to the Black 
ee Sea through the port of Trebizond. Its only rail connection 
‘a however i is by way of Tiflis through the republic of Georgia. 
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AND GIRLS/RESCUED FROM ARAB HAREMS Oia 


The Armenians Today 


By John A. Dunaway 


This road has been of little service to the Armenian epublign 


‘since ,Georgia controls the seaport and thus can control 


Armenia’s foreign trade. In fact Georgia has prevented 
Armenia from importing arms and munitions. Armenia’s 
other neighbors—Tartar, Moslem, Azerbaijan and ‘Turkish— 
do not add to her security. Suffering from the great war, 
from industrial and economic paralysis, bankrupt, over-run’ 

with refugees, the republic of Armenia has been submerged — 

by the combined. attacks of the Turkish Nationalists and the 
Bolshevists. President Wilson’s boundary lines are of aca- 
demic interest just now since all the additional territory he 

awarded to Armenia is in the power of Mustapha Kemal ands 

his Nationalists. 

The remaining sections of Turkish Armenia, as well as” 
the other regions of Anatolia in which Armenians live in con- 
siderable numbers, are either under control of the French or 
of Mustapha Kemal. The French occupied Cilicia, with sec- 
tions of the vilayet of Diarbekir, in the fall of 1919, The 
kindest thing that can be said of this occupation is that it has” 
been a succession of stupid blunders. Officers and men were — 
of poor quality, and the force was insufficient in numbers. to. 
hold the region occupied. When Aleppo was evacuated by | 
the British, in November, 1919, all Armenians were ordered | 
to go to ‘Adana, where they could be protected by the French | 
military. An Armenian legion had already been incorporated — 
in the French forces, and this had intensified the feeling be- 
tween the Turks and Armenians. After a year’s fighting, — 
during which the Armenians were the principal sufferers, the 
legion was disbanded, and all Armenians were again deported 
in order to placate the Turks. This deportation had about ty vi 
many of the features of the great deportations of 1915, if the 
condition of those who reached Constantinople last November 
is a criterion. y 

The expedition to Urfa ended disastrously with the anni- ‘ 
hilation of the whole French force, while in Marash, after 
the Armenians had been practically forced to take part in the 
fight against the Turks, the French withdrew in the night, 
leaving the Armenians to their fate. More than ten thousand — 
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should be noted that there has been less peace and security to 
the Armenians in regions controlled by the French than in the 
territory under Bolshevist and Turkish control. Many intel- 
ligent Armenians said a year ago that they preferred to take 
_ their chances under the Turks rather than the French, Noth- 
ing ‘has happened. since to cause a change of opinion. ‘ 
American relief workers have stayed at their posts during 
all these troublous days—through the sieges of Urfa, Marash, 
Aintab and Adana. No American has been intentionally 
harmed by the Nationalists, nor has relief work been hindered 
more than one should expect in a land torn by guerilla war- 
fare. In regions controlled by the Bolshevists, the Americans 
have been compelled to withdraw from certain centers, turn- 
ing over the orphanages and equipments to the local soviets. 
The fate of the children is problematic. In certain centers 
controlled by Mustapha Kemal, Turkish commissioners have 
‘been appointed to supervise all relief. This will probably 
‘mean the diversion of some supplies from ends. intended, but 
possibly by diplomatic handling the lives of the Armenian 
children can be saved. 
_ The disturbed conditions have increased the demands upon 
_ relief funds by creating many additional refugees and orphans, 
_ while difficulties in transportation have rendered relief work 
all but impossible. Americans cannot travel freely into the 
interior; all trafic to Armenia through Georgia has been 
‘stopped; the Bagdad railroad is in operation only fifty miles 
out of Constantinople; the wagon roads: are practically im- 
| passable during the winter months, while the shortage of draft 
' animals adds to transportation difficulties. Brigands infest 
' most of the roads to make travel a dangerous business. 
It is scant comfort to the Armenian refugees that no one is 
_ to blame for their present plight; that European statesmen lay 
the blame on America for not taking the mandate; that 
America points out that the delay in the settlement of the 
: Near East was due to the failure of the European powers to 
agree upon the division of the territory among themselves, 
and this delay in turn encouraged the Nationalists’ rise to 
“power—thus making certain the overthrow of the Armenian 
Tepublic, with the renewal of massacres and deportations. 
When, if ever, the Armenians get out of 
the refugee class Mad settle down to the pro- 
‘saic business of reconstruction, they will have 
- more than political difficulties to overcome. 
' The families have been scattered, and each 
_ family has many gaps which will not be 
filled. For five years the best leaders have 
been killed. The experiences through which 
these people have passed have left deep 
_ marks upon their character. Massacres, de- 
portations and atrocities in general have oc- 
cupied such a large place in their lives that 
_ they have suffered a great slump in courage 
: and initiative. 


i 


bot space to tell the a hey op Preuch: occupation, but it’ 


deed of. these. ; 


again. The Near ae Relic : consistently cared for s 
of the women as escaped from the Turkish, Arabic and Ku 
dish homes, and indeed wherever possible. bas aided their es- 
cape. ‘To those of us who faced _ the problem, it seemed the 
obvious and humane thing to help unite the families, so far as 
possible, before repatriation. . In Aleppo, searching the harems 
for Armenian women and children’ fell to my lot, and in the 


~ course of three months my assistant and I personally recovere | 


more than five hundred persons and were indirectly responsible 
for the recovery of half as many more through the efforts of 
the local Arab government. These unfortunate persons had 
been deported and, after the Turks and Kurds along the way 
had taken their choice, the survivors dragged themselves down 
across the bleak and barren plains of Mesopotamia where, in: 
keeping with the plans of the Turks, they fell among the 
Arabs. It should be said to the credit ‘of the Arabs that they 
took the women and children\in, out of pity and kindness. 
But having pleased Allah by giving alms, naturally the Arabs 
pleased him further by converting, the captives to shy Mos- 
lem faith. 

Women, are valuable property in the Near East, and if 
there was already the full quota allowed by custom or circum- 
stance, there was always the chance to sell the surplus stock 7}! 
to a more opulent neighbor. In fact, most of the women we ~}) 
took from the Arabs had been sold at least once; some had had 
many masters. Prices ranged from about 60 cents (a megedia) © 
to $100. Every one older than ten years had been “married,” 
and a good many children -had been born. Four wives are 
permitted to each Moslem man and as many other women of © 
the harem as he can afford. The man is lord and master; the 
woman subject absolutely to his will. He can beat her, sell ey 
her, divorce her at his pleasure, and she has few rights which” at 
he need respect. The Armenians are Christians. Their” at 
church represents much more to them than a religious institu- 
tion. In it is bound up all their loyalty and patriotism which 
with us is shared by our country, government, constitution 7} 
and flag. No calamity, not even death itself, is equal to the 7 
circumstance which compels an Armenian to recant and be- al 
come a Moslem. ‘Thousands have died rather than do so; P| 
moreover, the family tie is stronger among the people of the | 
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The Captive Women 

i THE peace terms for the Near East, which 
in all probability are being revised in Lon- 
don in favor of the Turk, provide that all 
| Christians held in Moslem houses or who 
eee been converted to the Moslem faith 


No one knows how 
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d marital obligations are, to say the least, stricter than our 
own. Divorce is difficult and exceedingly rare. There was, 
then, back of the efforts of the Armenians to recover their 
Felatives from the Moslem harems, the same sort of motive 
which impels any civilized man to seek a kidnapped relative. 
| Individually an Armenian had nothing left except the rem- 
nant of his family and hopes of an Armenian commonwealth. 
It was a mockery, therefore, to ask him to go back to his 
“home. country” leaving some member of his family behind in 
a Moslem harem. It was, also, no more than justice to those 
‘who had been captured to give them another chance to live 
/ their own lives again. In many sections the British military 
jauthorities were active in recovering these lost persons, but 
not in the Aleppo area. ‘The Arab governor, however, was an 
senlightened man. He recognized that if the Arabs were to 
‘gain the good opinion of America, they must stop the practice 
of stealing women from other races. But he could not trust his 
officials to be active in rescuing the captured women for the 
\very good reason that the officials themselves held many stolen 
‘or, purchased women. It was at the governor’s suggestion that 
)we undertook the job. 

As for the women themselves, memories of past misfortunes, 
| shame at their present low estate, and fear of death and worse 
‘which the Arabs had instilled into their poor brains, made 
‘them incapable of aiding in their own escape. Afees they 
sipere taken from the harems, the’-women were placed in a 
|special home for three weeks and then they decided their own 
\fate, whether to return.to the Arabs or to the Armenians. 
Less than twenty decided to return to the Arabs, most of 
jthem mothers of Arab children. When the British military 
jauthorities finally ordered the rescue from harems to cease, 
| (October, 1919) we had the names and addresses of founieen 
‘hundred Armenian women and children said to be held in 
Aleppo alone. It has, of course, been almost impossible -to res- 
iicue persons in parts of the country held by the Turks alone, 
jand even less feasible in regions controlled by the French. It 
‘seems reasonably certain, under the circumstances, that the 
| Armenians now in the power of the Moslems will not be 
| benefited by the treaty of Sévres. 


| The Children 


THE surviving Armenian children have suffered much from 
their experiences of the last five years. “They have not only 
|been denied the ordinary influences of home life and educa- 
tion, but they have been forced into a life of nomadic wander- 
ing. This experience has also taken its toll, not only in the 
great loss of life, but in permanent physical handicaps of those 
‘who have survived. ‘These children have been denied even 
‘the ordinary scanty adjuncts of childhood. ‘They hardly know 
ithe meaning of play, and rarely can one of them be coaxed 
into a smile. Something over a hundred thousand Armenian 
rphans are now being cared for by the Near East Relief, 
bout half of this number in orphanages; but except in Con- 
antinople there have been many hampering restrictions by 
‘the various authorities. “The unsettled state of the interior, 
he constant successions of wars and rumors of wars, mas- 
acres and deportations have had their retarding effect. In 
erritory occupied by the Bolshevists, all orphanages have been 
turned over, with the supplies on hand, to the local soviets, 
while, for auilitary reasons, the six or seven thousand orphans 
‘at Kars have been recently sent to Alexandropol where they 
‘too will be under soviet control. ‘Such changes, coupled with 
the unsettled and unsafe conditions in the interior, with the 
break-down of transportation, have created a very difficult 
tuation indeed. Children live under widely varying condi- 
tions. “The orphans are the lucky children, since they stand a 
chance of getting into an orphanage, for it does not insure 
ood and clothing to a child to have a parent living, if that 
arent is a refugee. Sometimes, too, what passes for an orphan- 
age is merely a herd of children, living perhaps in an open 
eld or some old ruin of a building, without bedding or changes 
f clothing, lucky to get the daily “meal” of dry bread and 
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YESTERDAY AND TOMORROW 
The remnant of an Armenian family of twelve children 


thin soup. ~ However, wherever possible, all the essentials of 
well-being are provided for the orphans. For instance, a re- 
port of the orphanage at Tarsus says: 

The morning is given to studies; the afternoon to trade. 
Weaving, carpentry, dyeing, tin smithing, tailoring and book 
binding are taught. In addition the boys work in a big garden 
and the school bakery. Native teachers and artisans give in- 
struction in these branches. . . . Most of these boys have beds, 
and all seem husky and happy. As to the future, the older 
ones will be sent out to ply their trades as soon as they are 
qualified. Those who show special ability will, where pos- 
sible, be kept in school a little longer as they may become 
teachers and professional men. For most of them it is their 
first real opportunity for study. 

One hopeful characteristic of the Armenians is their passion 
for education. ‘They had developed and maintained, even un- 
der Turkish rule, an educational systeny worthy of much 
praise. The few native teachers who escaped death in the 
massacres continued to teach the children during the deporta- 
tion marches wherever it was humanly possible to do so. We 
were continually surprised at the good behavior, discipline and 
intelligence of the children as we gathered them into the 
orphanages from the streets and fields. ‘The children now in 
the orphanages are a great asset for the new Armenia, that is, 
if they can be saved. 

I do not speak with authority as to the permanent policies 
of the Near East Relief. So far as can be judged by the condi- 
tions and what is actually being done,the policy seems to be 
simply that of holding on, caring especially for the children, 
but keeping every possible person alive, waiting for that favor- 
able turn in the political wheel which will bring peace and 
security, and thus make possible an intelligent policy of recon- 
struction. “This happy time will come when the European na- 
tions concerned with the settlement in the Near East place the 
well- being and rights of the native population on a par with 
“spheres of influence” over mineral resources, oil fields, wheat 


lands, railroads and seaports. 


SCHOOL AND COMM 


HE U. S. Agricultural Department has decided to in- 
troduce the “movable school throughout the South 
among the white people as well as among the Negroes. 


to every rural neighborhood in our land that struggles with 


Poverty. We'd have the wilderness blossoming like the rose 
in less than no time! 


Booker T. Washington about fifteen years ago, with a fund 


York city. With $1,000 Mr. Washington equipped the Jes- 
sup wagon with a pair of mules and a few agricultural im- 
plements. With this equipment farmers were met at the noon 
hour on their plantations, especially Negro farmers, and given 
demonstrations in plowing, butter-making, and many other 


building and care of sanitary outhouses, 


Great ideas spring from immediate local needs and are worked 
out in the simple earnest effort to meet them. Generally the 
-movable school stays in one place four or five days. 
carries its torch on, trailing hope and progress in its wake. It 


cultural methods, more may be produced and a home enjoyed. 


go ernment has been carrying on and now plans to expand. 


omics Extension Work of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
s been doing this work among Negroes with the dddidbnal 
coo ration of rural communities. | Without that last it would 


movable school, 
owning Negro farmers with Negro tenants. 


rooms without window lights, door steps or ees. 


“NEGRO FARMERS ATTEND MOVABLE 
. SCHOOL IN AUTAUGA 
(Special to Montgomery’ Advertiser.) 
- PRATTVILLE, Feb. 22. The farm of Steele Turner on 
the Montgomery-Selma road in Autauga County was the 
of some most ‘interesting demonstrations, which were 
ed by more than three hundred farmers and ‘their 
. The men were taught to make the best kind of 


itary toilet, to select and test many varieties of seed. 
ns were given also in pruning, planting and spraying 
trees, while a good substantial farm whitewash was 
and used on both inside and outside of the living 


e women were given many lessons in Mouschald econ- 
as the making of soap, rag rugs, shoe-blacking, 
almetto hats and the fireless cooker, A model 
inner was served, using only such things as are found 
e farm at this season, but cooked in a way different 
m that commonly used by the farm wife. 

n addition to the many “practical demonstrations in which 
ey were engaged, the workers left a model poultry house, 
ary toilet, a potato bed holding five bushels of potatoes, 
ng orchard of a dozen trees, and a nicely painted home, 
s cooker, rag rugs, and a community that has awakened 
; peccemilities, 


The Movable School 


Would that its wheels might be heard creaking along the road _ 


the ignorance and primitive methods born of isolation and 


‘The movable school originated as an experiment, begun by. 
of $1,000 given him by the late Morris K. Jessup of New landlord, however, seeing the. advantage of tenants trained ; 


_ gladly provided material for improving his place. ~ 


things that had to do with rural life, including, of- course, the 


Phe very simplicity of this beginning was a good omen. 


Then it 
teaches that on fewer acres, with industry and correct agri- 
Out of this experiment developed the movement which the 


For some time past, the United States Department of Agni- 
_ culture, in cooperation with the Agricultural and Home Econ- 


community in Madison County, Alabama, called for the 
In this county are many Well-toedo land- 
One of these 
rmers owns 500 acres of land and a modern stock farm, but 
himself, his wife, and eleven children lived in two little 


This 


preserve eggs. 
‘home sanitation, Canning, drying, and brining of fruits an 


is made and tried out in the actual preparation of a meal, 


house, however, was not chosen for the démbaceaens ‘beca 
tenants are more interested in helping to improve ‘the hon 
of a fellow tenant. The house finally selected for the demo 
stration had a yard overgrown with weeds, an unte ded or. 
chard, a hillside gutted by rains, house guiltless of paint, all t 
window panes out, steps gone or never built, no toilet, and 
miserable poultry house, while the inside of the house was i 
describably bad. 

The man who lived there was eager to have the Casal: a 
his home, but unable to provide the necessary materials. Th 


stinnel abet to improve the houses which belonged to } 


The house was “done over” inside, as well as out, 
painted. The worn hillside was terraced, the untended 
aici ee the | poor poultry house reconstructed, a sanite 


the ey rotate. The lass he is ene G to terrace 
hillside and the class that is learning to prune the orchard ex: 
change places with those who are making whitewash and! 
measuring and cutting lumber. And when there is a demon 
stration that will not be repeated, all the men gather to learn” 
how to fit joints, or terrace a particularly difficult bit o 
ground, and the men and women both collect to find out th 
best treatment for bruise and cut. 

While the men are driving fence stakes, tearing up fnrcedal 
or learning to make baskets so that lonely rainy days and win 
ter evenings may not find them in dreary idleness and out o 
purse, the women are discovering undreamed of possibilities 
in the roles of mother and housewife. They, too, are give 
special classes. Every day has for them a regular program 
which changes with the seasons... In the summer, lessons in’ 
poultry raising and gardening are replaced by classes in the 
drying and preserving of fruits; in. the fall home. sewll 
taught; and in the winter emphasis is placed on beau 
the inside of the home—dquilting and making rag rugs. 

On Mondays the women gather and tell the instructor 
their problems and where help is most needed. A program 
is then planned to meet these local needs and solve these prob 
lems. All are told which of these will be taken up in class 
the following day and what materials to bring for demonstra: 
tion. \ Next day every one makes some cold water soap, scrubs 
and whitewashes the house, cleans the beds and arranges the 
furniture; rag rugs and shake mats are made by the girls— 

ethod learned through practice, and EnCOUIAS HHS a ae 
by immediate and visible results. — 

As all should or do raise chickens, Wednesday i is ‘shen in. 
learning the best way to do it, and also how to. candle and 4 
That night there is a stereoptican lecture on 


vegetables i is taught Thursday. On Friday a fireless cooke 
serving of which and the setting of the table making 0 
the most interesting and useful of the courses. A soci 
eaten in a clean and attractive home is a climax for 
course, a crowning touch of satisfaction and ach 
sending every one off i in a good humor, eaextt to. 


Canning and eng vegetables and fruits 
Making soap ~ 
 Bread-making 
Making corn starch . “ 

erving eggs 
. Making rag rugs, shuck mats, and meses bes 
_ Renovating the home 


4 Pte 


men and boys have opportunity for becoming accom- 


ed ack af all trades ‘anh. interest in work suitable dae 
month in the year. Their courses include: 


Operating a farm level | 
Repairing old harness 

' Treating hogs for cholera Uh ies 
' Conerete and brick work Ha 

- Improving the farm home 

Sed for the home peohends: es 


Sghail selection | 
“Poultry house’ nurs sanitary toilet construction ; 
Anan shea o Pes 


ome but: had eet ade a and’ Anecurs rather then Lak 
pe com ing | of me school ‘was well adver teat ~ as hy 


ae showed nag influence 


‘One visitor found two fundamental subjects widely and inter 


jetty discern ouses ats very eh 


ai the name of tests and measurements. 


Roll on the little cabin peg 
All merry, all happy and gay. 


FRANCES Marry. 


What School. Men Talk About 


S America interested in education? Then we are interested 

in what educators are thinking about and talking abou: 
Meetings of the school superintendents of the country should 
throw some light on such matters. The educational adminis- 
-trators of America met recently at Atlantic City, in the na 
tional Department of Superintendence, together with a larg. 
number of afhliated and cooperating groups. What they said 
and did should help us to understand why the public i iS or is 
not, interested in education. 

The Institute of Public Service of New York city sums a 
nine “convention happenings and proposals of major import- 


ance, as the outcome of the Atlantic City meetings: 


x, The superintendents freed themselves, as an association, 
from all other groups, retaining no affiliations save that bila 
the parent National Education Association. 
2, President M. L. Burton, of the University of Michigan, i 
argued for the right. of public tax-supported institutions to | 
lead in education, as against the Goma nates of the Prva and RS 

endowed institutions. th 
“3. New York University plans a aieal departure in the 
system of training educational administrators, by providing a 
summer opportunity for the “exchange of experiences,” in place — 
of the customary summer schooling courses. 

4, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, offers a plan for. 
helping schools over the country make tests of mentality, etc. 

5. Knowledge of Japanese was held to be at least as im- 
portant as knowledge of any other language in the future in- 
ternational relationships of America. 

6. Resolutions adopted, advocated advertising the attrac- 
‘tions of teaching. 

\7. Future program committees were urged to select speak- — 
ers by some competitive test of real merit, and to make an | 
effort to escape from the grooves of old subjects and Bynes 
doctrines, — 

8. Spare time and “opportunity” schools were adwouuesa Nar 
the benefit of men and boys whose work keeps them busy only we 
part time. 

g. Superintendents’ “black lists” were disapproved, ane AGH 
‘everyone seemed to feel that promotion should be based on 
actual accomplishments. vale 


A critical reader of this list might be disposed to suggest — 
that some of these subjects were rather superficial. Happily, — 
others found more valuable lines of interest and discussion 


estingly discussed. ‘These were: 


1. The wider understanding and acceptance of the so- called 
“project method” of teaching as applied to more and more of & 
the subjects in the school program. : fe 
2. ‘The wider acceptance of “group intelligence tests” as ani 
useful tool in the schools. This wider acceptance seems to have 
become possible through some modification in the claims made 

for these. tests by their advocates. | 


Heincieal William A. Ralguen: of the State Normal Schult 
of Hyannis, Mass., sums up he following “outstanding 
items’: 

a. The program was sane and practical without sensational- 

ism or high spots. There was less oratory and more beni \ ¥ 

sense than usual. ; 
2. The professional side of the aupeninignadenes work was. 
emphasized, such as teacher improvement, and planning Contes 
of ae 
Much time and attention ‘were given to the rural school 
d problem, am) 

4. The advocates of tests and measurements were much in 
evidence, but their leaders were modest regarding their claims — 
and critical of much that has been and is still being done in y 


Seat Much. attention was s given to ‘the subjec 
citizenship. } 


iH 
1s 


ings at Atlantic City was the determination of the superin- 
tendents to free themselves from the drag of other groups 
and associations. ‘The actual meaning of this movement is 

not clear, however, and its ultimate results cannot now be 
foretold. The general opinion seemed to be that it was a nec- 
essary step in the plans of the superintendents to organize 
professionally as educational administrators. Such a group 
must, of course, shake itself free from the domination of the 
colleges and universities, and from all other groups and inter- 
ests that merely “hang on” around the schools. And such a 
group is very much needed in America. 

But some who were at Atlantic City hold the fear that in 
achieving their freedom from all such obstructive elements, 
the superintendents may achieve too much. ‘They may cut 
themselves off from the teachers whom they are called upon-to 
-“Superintend,” until “superintendence” becomes a purely for- 
-mal matter, unrelated to anything in the schools; and they 
may cut themselves off from the community life of the nation, 
until their discussions become purely formal and utterly sterile. 
The future alone can reveal just what this new movement 
will mean in education. But the whole nation is profoundly 
interested, whether we know it or not, in what school men 

_ are thinking and talking about; and especially what the super- 
intendents are planning with reference to the future of the 
schools and education. 1 GRU RG 


Apprenticeship in Wisconsin 


HERE are in the state of Wisconsin from twenty to 


seventeen years at work in the industries, the majority of 
whom are in futureless, “dead end” occupations. Even those 
earning a comparatively high wage are in positions that lead 
nowhere. Many find employment in the trades, not as jour- 
neymen, but as specialty workers, helpers, and laborers. Lack 
of a wider knowledge of some definite line of work is most 
keenly felt when seeking new employment. Investigation of 
the records of any employment agency will reveal the fact 
that in times of industrial depression a dozen journeymen are 
placed to every shop laborer. But to produce journeymen re- 
quires a long and systematic training as apprentices. 


_ The old type of apprenticeship such as flourished in the 
_days of the guilds, when the apprentice was a virtual slave to 
his master, is gone, but in this age of complex machinery, never 
ceasing demand for more buildings and the rapid advance of 
the printing industry, the necessity of apprenticeship is press- 
ing as never before. 


But how are highly skilled men to be trained? How are 
boys to be protected from unscrupulous employers who see in 
_ them only a means of cheap labor? Who is to assure the boy 
of the diversified training necessary. to make the all round 
craftsman, and on the other hand how are employers to be 
saved from the annoyance of seeing their half-trained appren- 
tices leave to foist themselves upon other employers as journey- 
men? ‘These questions and others, Wisconsin has attempted 
to answer by enacting the Apprenticeship law, namely, Chap- 
ter 133, Laws of 1915. The chief points of this law may be 
_ summarized as follows: 


_ Any minor, sixteen years of age or over, learning any craft 
or business, must be under written agreement. The indenture 
must be signed by the apprentice, employer, and parent or 
_ guardian. A statement of the trade and the approximate length 
of time to be spent at each branch or process must be stipu- 
_lated, together with the wages to be paid. The law provides 
further that no less than five hours each week shall be spent 
_ at a part-time school for the first two years of the apprentice- 
_ ship to receive instruction in the theory of the trade; the em- 
¥ ployer paying for this time at the same rate per hour as for 
services. For violation of the agreement by either party a for- 

_ feit of not less than $1 or more than $1 may be imposed. Un- 
less otherwise stated the first three months of the apprentice- 


All witnesses agree ite one of the most iipertanit happen- 


. twenty-five thousand children between fourteen and - 


‘ 


_ University students, taking engineering courses, can be 1 


AARC DED ASL i ' rae 

shi - cons a pr ary period. indenture 
annul ther party upon written notice to the 

Commission and good cause shown. ma, 


members of the commission, supervisor of apprenticesh ri 
the eC is issued to oe Nees apprentives,’ ' ay 


and enioree same oak proper pont for disobedie deg 
is the duty of all public school officers and teachers to coo} 
ate with the commission and employers of apprentices to 
nish such instruction as may be designated for apprentices. 


Since the passage of this law over twenty-three hu 
apprentices have been indentured in some forty-five 1 
The following are some of the chief craftsmen empl 
apprentices: machinist, tool-maker, molder, pattern: 
automobile mechanic, blacksmith; draftsman, electrician, br 
layer, carpenter, plumber, painter and decorator, jev 
watchmaker, engrayer, lithographer, printer, and knitting 
chine adjuster. Ei ; 


Since all trades. must be standardized and definite sc) 
of training outlined, the state looks for advice and assist 
from the men in the industries. Each trade is represented. 
a committee of employers and journeymen, which fixes 
length of the apprenticeship period, various branches of | 
trade to be taught, and the wages. Aside from these 
committees, another advisory board exists, composed of em 
ers, employes, and educators, which is consulted wh 
any changes governing apprenticeship in general are co 
plated. 

The five hours’ Tee instruction in the part-time 
devoted to such studies as apply directly to the work of 
apprentice in the shop, The machinist, for instance, rece 
shop sketching, mechanical drawing, shop mathematics, 
gether with hygiene.and citizenship. 


The employer is encouraged to cooperate with the ck 
much as possible in an endeavor to correllate the practical wit 
the theoretical. In some instances the teacher visits the ap 
prentice in the shop at intervals to observe what inst 
would be of most use to the boy. 


An experiment in the building trades deseneae to avoi 
ing the apprentice from his work during the busy 
being made. During the months of January and Februagt 
the apprentices attend school for a full eight hours each d 
instead of distributing the required instruction over a pel 
of a year in weekly installments. 

Employers are beginning to recognize he fake that inst 
tion given by a competent teacher is of value to them as 
as to the apprentice, since production suffers every time 
journeyman leaves his work to teach an apprentice how to ré 
a drawing or use a formula. Some shops allow the apprent 
to attend the school for the full term of apprenticeship insteat 
of the first two years only as required by law. Indeed so vali 
able do shop men find this schooling, little as it is, that 4 
prentices up to thirty-five years of age take adyantage of | 
despite the fact that adults do not come under, the jurisdicti 
of the apprenticeship law. ae 

Mention may be made here of the cooperative student pla 


‘dentured as apprentices for the shop work called for in thi 
training. ‘These apprentices alternate between two weeks ¢ 
shop work and two weeks at the school, while in the s 
they are on the same basis as the full time apprentices. _ a 
The Wisconsin apprenticeship system is past the experim e 
tal stage. It has stood the test during the war when the num 
ber of apprentices increased steadily, although boys with : 
training could earn high wages. With the cooperation of 
continuation schools, labor organizations, and employers, 
has grown into an institution which. boys may enter safe 1 
the thought that it is a means of laying a sure foundation 
a life of usefulness and success. WALTER F. Simo 
Supervisor of Apprenticeship, ‘tn ie 
Industrial Commission of Wisconsin. — 


4 ere IA we are told, is Greommenely a disease of 
| the unemployed or the diilessly employed. ‘The child 
laborer is the father of the shifting worker—the last to 
d and the first to be fired. Much is involved in child 
whether in city ot in country, that is unfavorable to 
health. The work of specialists in this field is afford- 
national child labor movement a fresh approach to 
Sonservation of childhood. 

‘he general popular conception of child labor is one that 


cts of the evil. Not only does it fail to place due empha- 
I B ithe indirect effects of child labor—the deprivation of 
and of schooling—but it fails, as regards direct effects, 
hasize sufficiently the psychical side of the child labor 
ence. The physical effects have been uppermost in the 
ic mind, possibly because they are more obvious and more 
y understandable; moreover, the physician and the physi- 
t have had more to say ahour child labor than the psych- 
t and the psychiatrist. Nevertheless, the psychical effects 
(quite as numerous, and quite as inch a menace to future 
piness and efficiency, as the physical. Deformation of the 
on is not more terrible than deformation of the person- 
and health of body not more to be esteemed than health 
d. The child has a mind, a nervous system, as. well 
ody, and it has to be Tented too, that he is mental- 
§ well as physically immature, and ‘Susceptible, and plastic. 
abolition of child labor and the establishment of its sub- 


| work, is a task of mental hygiene. 


may be a eoneeutine factor are of great variety. They 


en lost. Of especial significance from our present stand- 
are the so-called “neuroses of development,” commonly 
bed under such heads as chorea, dementia praecox, hys- 
-psychasthenia. Chorea is a disease of childhood and 
; tia ceases of youth; but the roots of most functional 


easly: years. Most child: Taboters are in that particular 
—early adolescence—when neurotic disturbances _ are 
arly liable to appear and become seated. 

» little consideration is given to the tragedy and cost of 
atable. nervous ae ee Iti is soe that the arowtl of in- 


ag even greater rapidity: The Laie of eee is 
, but we are doing to children what we should not 
naking them men and women too soon. The mental 
ist as well as the modern educator knows that nature 


ature, instead of ting the child to grow and develop and 
t ucting him in ways and means, endowed him with the 
impulse. Play, as spontaneous, self-expressive activity, 
rays according to nature. It conforms at every moment 
ie child’s life to the genetics of his growth and develop- 


ations established at the time and establishes those that 
y to be formed. It reflects also the various instinc- 
dencies (or many of them) as they ripen—and helps 
en and strengthen them. In short, it obeys the self- 
g and self-developing push within the child. On the 
ative side, it respects the limitations of the child as regards 
se neuro-muscular coordinations and psychic motives. In 


E limited very largely to the physical and physiological — 


8, particularly suitable schooling, suitable play, and suit- ~ 


the nervous disorders and derangements in which child 


d have children be children before they are men and wo- 


.' On the positive side, it reflects the neuro-muscular co- 


SORES Wap > Conducted by ie 
es see PAUL L. BENJAMIN | 


“Child ae pad. Mental Hygiene 


true play no movement is made or action performed ahead > 
of its natural and normal time; there is no unreadiness of 
body or of mind for that movement or that action. 
fosters no prematurities or precocities of physical or psychical 
or psycho-physical development. Its activities, being timely — 
not only, but interesting, since interest and play are one and ~ 
inseparable as body and soul, are without that defective psy- 
chic motivation so common to child labor and so favorable to 
cumulative fatigue, which in turn is favorable to the incep- 
tion of those dread diseases of personality, the neuroses ae 
psychoses. 
Child labor, in many of its forms, constitutes a repressive 
environment. It is no respecter of the instinctive needs, de- 
velopmental demands, and natural interests and desires com- 
mon to all normal children. It is no respecter of individuals 
and of their differences in interests, aptitudes, and abilities. It 
is often the case that free bodily movement is denied and that 
proper periods of relaxation are not given. lLabor-saying de- — 
vices in the factory have rendered work more sedentary, de- 
priving the large, basal muscles of their due proportion of ex- 
ercise and at the same time making an excessive demand for 
the fine and exact movements of the small, accessory muscles. 
What is true of adult workers, as industry has become more 
and more specialized, is true of children in their even more 
mechanical occupations. Personal initiative, personal respon- 
sibility, and personal interest in results have less and less op- 
portunity to function. Constructiveness, self-assertiveness, 
sociality, playfulness—these instincts and desires are thwarted: 
and balked in child labor, and on the farm as well as in the 
factory. For these and other reasons, much of the work of © 
the child laborer is done with defective motivation. Some- 
times it is motivated by fear. We find in child labor an in- 


- voluntary servitude of children to purposes not their own and 


often beyond their real powers—a servitude in what to them 


‘is a foreign land, a doing of things’ which they cannot do. 


Lacking, of course, is that natural spontaneity and enthusiasm. 
of childhood and youth upon which the symmetry of psychic 
life and growth depends. 

Defectively motivated work—work that is done with psy- 
chic friction—probably leads directly to nervous disturbance 
and disorder, as well as indirectly through the fatigue it oc- 
casions. It produces emotional effects of some kind. It 
upsets emotional equilibrium to some extent. Something 
happens in consequence of the repressed instincts, thwarted 
interests, and balked desires of the child laborer. Surely 
this is true: If the child cannot do what: he wants to do, 
what he is instinctively impelled to do, he can think—he 
can wish and dream in terms of his normal impulsions. But 
his thought-life is denied the test of actual application. A 
cleavage comes between thinking and doing. Queer complexes 
are built up, manifesting themselves in queer behavior. Con- 
sider the play impulse. It may have been weakened by child 
labor, so that the child does not consciously miss the absence 
of play. Nevertheless play is essential to the full integration 
of the personality. It is the secret of all progress in the indi- 
vidual and the race. Play is self-expression, and self-expres- 
sion is growth, and growth is normal. The individual who 
does not play soon deteriorates because so few of his powers 
are used. 

- The psychical side of the child labor evil might be stated 
partly in terms of suggestibility. Children are more suggest- - 
ible than adults. Fatigue enhances suggestibility. In child 
labor we have a combination of the two factors. Suggestibility 
and fatigue may become psychopathic, with consequences many 
and serious. Conditions which involve fatigue and particu- 


Thus it — 


larly the cumulation of fatigue, which lower the general phy- 
sical tone, which separate the child from his own natural so- 
ciety, which destroy self-confidence and initiative, which starve 
the instinct of workmanship instead of feeding it, which pre- 
sent an experience of repeated failure, and which are marked 
by such concomitants as worry and fear, which fail to develop 
a rich fund of wholesome, objective interests, are conditions 
found in child labor and in the etiology of nervous diseases. 
and personality disturbances of various sorts. Sanifying and 
prophylactic are interesting, fruitful work, well suited to the 
individual’s powers, and plenty of play. Here we come upon 


the distinction between child labor and children’s work (an- 


' other name for suitable work), and upon the deprivation of 
play as one of the worst features of the child labor evil. It 
- is incontrovertible that there would be less mental ill-health 
and deficiency among adults today if there had been in past 
years less child labor and more childhood play. 

The enormous child labor turnover has its own significance 
from the standpoint of mental hygiene. In considerable part 
it is doubtless due to the adolescent restlessness—this changing 
- about from job to job—but other factors operate. The in- 
 stincts, interests, and desires—such as those of initiative, con- 
structiveness, curlosity—thwarted, it may have been, in school, 
are likely to be thwarted again in child labor. There is dis- 
appointment and disillusion, with usually no counsel to miti- 
gate the shock or help the child to adjust himself to the new 


_ mal outlook on life and work. The child tries one job after 
: another, vainly seeking satisfaction or self-expression. here 
is intermittent work and idleness. Under conditions such as 
these, of course, little is gained in the way of vocational train- 
ng or of helpful discipline. ‘ Indeed, the result is quite other- 
wise in very many cases. . Habits of vacillation, of change, 


will and character. 


of neurotic constitution it is highly dangerous to mind and 

_ personality. 

Not cities, nor city streets, nor factories are the true homes 

of childhood, but rather the fields and forests, the rivers 
among the hills and the shores of the sea. ‘The city is a false 

‘environment for children, even the confining walls of the 


schoolhouse, but how much more so is the factory, with its. 


manifold noises, its monotonies of noise, its rhythms false to 
nature! Other sounds and truer harmonies—the notes of 


we can now provide for many children only in abbreviated 
vicarious ways. 
hty ocean and of broad plains; sunrise tad sunset; a bed 
wild flowers; the colors of nature herself. 
ulick, Patrick» and others have been telling us in their 
cussions of play, the natural activities and proper environ- 
nt of children go back to the activites and environment 
imitive man—to simple, elemental things. 
le, we must enable children to lead the simple life 
d the life of play; we must mitigate for them, to the best 


-money for the window which he claimed was br ke 


conditons; no aid is given toward the achievement of a nor-. ou eh 
At first an attempt was made to do the entire work t 


accomplished through their devoted services but it was 
that in many cases not only a. greater amount of tim 


and of failure are foned, leaving their marks in weakened » 
< Repeated failure in this period affects the _ 
- mental health seriously and permanently, and with the child > 


‘ds, the singing of winds through the pines, the murmur and | 
babble of brooks—these are a fitter environment, which, alas, 
burden of it. We try to effect a’ settlement between 
As of sounds, so of sights: views of the. 
not. When a settlement is agreed upon, the offending 
As Hall, Cur- > 


So far as- 


of our ability, the stress and strain of urban life. B 
in the country places, in the great original outdoors, 


rial _ RayMonp CG. FULU 


S this ie tee where I get a warrant to arrest 
asked the irate complainant. “They sent me u 
downstairs and said you could help me.” We expl 
him that we were a private organization in the Chi 
Court, that our purpose was more than to help him 


was his duty as a good citizen to help keep the boy 
court. Since it was the boy’s first offense, probably sor 
justment could be made. This is only one of the 6 
referred by- the complaint clerk of the Children’s C 
the Juvenile Probation Association of Brooklyn before 
plaint was entered. 

When in 1908 we organized the work it was ish 
that we would assist the courts and institutions in the 
care” of children discharged from them. It had been : 
that a large percentage of these children came back for. 
ond and third offense. We felt that, if the discipline o 
institution broke down so shortly after the release 
children, there must be some cause which could be eli 


volunteers—the Big Brothers and the Big Sisters. Muc 


needed than the volunteers could give but more kno 
of conditions and more. “expert work on some of the dif 
cases than a volunteer could be expected to possess. 
Along all lines of social work, particularly with ch: 
the work has gone ‘from ‘ ‘patching up” to “‘prevention’ 
so it came about in our work, that from ‘ ‘after-care” 
ment, the work gradually changed to “preventive” 
Miich of this is done in the schools, some through ot 
ganizations, particularly the Society for Prevention of C: 
to Children, but the greater part is done throvels the G 
ren’s Court itself. 
There are days ‘een our office is filled with angry | peop 
people who call their neighbors names; people who: excit 
explain that their children were not at fault but that t 
bor’s children were little devils; people who have a 
with their neighborhood and make the youngsters be 


ena 


testing parties. Sometimes we are successful and so 
pays for the doctor who may have been called in to 
to the injuries. coved or Ba get damage which has been 
to property. a 

We feel that in Hie way two purposes are served. 
the vioiiepaantey feels that a. settlement has been 


Wi) 


dren to make it possible to give constructive individual 
ntion to each child. _ GERTRUDE GRASSE. 


~ Mercy. Goodfaith 


UNT Katy Brown was. the first arn of the first 
county orphans’ home in a midwestern state. She early 
me to believe in the home-finding plan and carried it on 
judgment and success. Few if any of the children she 
laced in homes fell into the ranks: of drudges. Her choice 
f foster-parents was unerring. 
ne day Aunt Katy received an orphan girl of ten, hump- 
ed, ugly, sickly, peevish, mean and spiteful. Her only 
ure seemed to be found in teasing the other children and 
oying the matron. Her name was Mercy Goodfaith. 
A few months after Mercy came to her home, a visitor 
ced Aunt Katy if she had a little girl for placing. Aunt 
showed her several sweet little darlings, with blue eyes, 

cheeks and flaxen hair—just the kind that prospective 
er-mothers and foster-fathers fall for. 
k her head; they did not appeal to her. Then she said, 
aven’t you some poor, little, ugly, mean child whom no- 
- And when she was shown Mercy and was 
f her disposition she said, “That? s the child i m oping 
or,” and took her home. 

"Thirty-five years later, in ane state, I, at bs ae sec- 
ry of the board of state charities, went to inspect a county 


ro to high school pupils: The house tras very iaieple and 
quisitely clean, in good order, not too perfect, evidently a 
lace where children lived. happily together. I. was invited 
stay for supper. I sat at a long table with about twelve 
dren on each side, the matron at the head, her one assistant 


‘S were excellent. ‘After supper three boys washed dishes 
several girls wiped them and cleared away. 
‘hen the company all went into the parlor. 
s played the parlor organ. The matron sat in a big old- 
ashioned rocker, with very wide arms. On each arm of the 

ir sat two children. The smallest two sat in her lap. Two 
baa leaned on the back of the chair. Others sat on the 
as near as they could get. 
( ae her dress and gently stroked it. 
ha the, children all adored her. 


It was easy to see 


es and sang all the comic songs I could remember. Some 
the children recited bits of verse. We had a lovely and a 
ng time all round. And that matron, so beloved, so ido- 


‘wigly i in feature, but eh: a love-light in her eyes that 
ted and made beautiful the homely face. The good 
n ne: had taken her from Aunt Katy’s: had loved her 


c city, points out: in his iaiel, report at Ghete 
ase in the number of children brought 
in 1920, 2,000 less than 1919, and 


rt—11,582 


wakening of the public conscience and intelli- 


‘committed to institutions. 
the establishment of the probation system, the saving made 
_by the court in the reduced number of commitments has more 


ach field worker only enough — 


pew alld; eid English-Speaking Congress on Infant Welfar 


national one. 
' social workers. 


ply of milk and its physiologial and economic aspects. 


But the woman THE child welfare department of the State Board of Chari- 


“a county temporary home, in all districts where the services 
of recognized alienists are available.’ 
phans’ home. I found | a beautiful place” with twenty or 
hospitals or other reliable institutions for the treatment of 
he foot. The meal was plain but plentiful ; the table man- ~ PPE Gi irsi’e. Code! (Consnission of Nebreske Ae a 
‘One of the 
-and Child for March: 


One big boy had hold of the | 


sang songs and. gospel hymns. Ptold: my stock of fairy ‘ 


d, was Mercy Goodfaith, still humpbacked, still plain, al- 


ONE of the picturesque phases of work done during the past 


916, the lowest records hitherto. Judge Hoyt. 


st signi longeniationt; the development a 


een material factors in “he Waereicen! Da a Spee hand 
n an increase in the amount of time spent by the 
ach case, and upon the number of investigations. 
fade, by the probation bureau. Fewer children have been. 
Since 1911, the year previous to 


than paid for its entire budget. ~ silane 


will be held in London July 5 to 7. Through Dr. Henry. 
L. K. Shaw, president of the American Child Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, Miss Halford, the secretary of the National League 
for Health, Maternity and Child Welfare of England ex- 
tends an invitation to all American child welfare workers. 
Miss Halford, in her letter to Dr. Shaw, states that, because 
of the Heouerel condition of affairs, she feels it is Ao to hold 
such a congress rather than to attempt to organize an inter 
This might be a moot point with American 
The program includes, among other subjects, 
discussion of residential provision for mothers and babies, in- 
heritance and environment as factors in racial health, the sup- 


ties of Connecticut suggests in its last annual report to the . 
Governor that a thorough mental examination be made of 
every child for whom petition is brought for commitment to 


It is suggested that men- 
tal examinations should be a part of court proceedings similar 
to physical examinations. Such mental examinations are only 
of real value where the services of specialists are available. I 
Connecticut, those districts would include places where state 


mental diseases are situated, or those localities where psychia- 
tric clinics are maintained, or where the services of profes- 
sional psychiatrists are available. 


fifty-three bills to be introduced in the state legislature this 
year. Out of this number fifteen are new and independent, 
six are substitute laws and the remainder are amendments. 
Among those proposed are the following as listed in Mother 


To provide. for the creation of a child welfare board in cane a] 
county of the state to act as the representative of the state Child 
Welfare Bureau, 

To establish an advisory child welfare council. ; 

‘To require every school district with ten or more children of 
school age to maintain nine months of school each year. 

To provide for a bureau of juvenile research under the board 
of control, to be connected with some state institution and to 
serve as a clearing house for the study, classification and treat 
ment of defective children in state institutions and those com 

“mitted to the board of control by the juvenile courts. RES 


year by the Juvenile Protective Association of Chicago was 
the investigation of gypsy parlors. It was found that young 
girls employed in these parlors told fortunes in violation of 
the state law. Frequently the children were truants. In on 
Place, on Grand avenue, an eleven-year old girl told an off 
cer’s fortune. 


sociation of New York, H. Ida Curry, cnc of as, 

children’s agencies of the association, states that while the pro- 
bation system is now reaching out into large rural areas, rural — 4 
lockups and jails are still used, both for the detention of young ited 
Seal before a trial, and. for short-time ° ‘sentences. i 


/ 
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5 POP 
HE outstanding feature in the recent world conventions 
i‘ of seamen was discussion of problems of seamen’s legis- 
lation. The big point at issue was the construction of 
an international code out of the many national laws on ocean 
labor questions. It seemed to be accepted that the ocean 
_ labor problem was fundamentally legislative in character. 
_ This article is an attempt to distinguish and enumerate the 
causes underlying seamen’s legislation. 

In most legal systems legislation has interfered to protect 
the seaman from the consequences of that imprudence which 
is generally supposed to be one of his leading characteristics. 
In the first place, as compared with other workers the sailor 
has been usually given a low social rating and as in need of 
_ the especial protection and care of the state. It has been a 
common thing to find writers and jurists thinking of him 
as a “ward of the state,” as one of notable imprudence and 
incapacity to look after himself. 

Court decisions read like this: 

“Very careful provisions are made for the protection of 
seamen against the consequences of their own ignorance and 
improvidence. Indeed, seamen are treated by Congress, as 
well as by the Parliament of Great Britain, as deficient in 
that full and intelligent responsibility for their acts which is 
- accorded to Rediary adults, and as needing the protection 
of the law. ... They are unprotected and need counsel; 
because they are thoughtless and require indulgence; because 
they are credulous and complying, and are easily overreached.”* 
“Due weight ought to be given to the character and situa- 
tion of this class of men. Generally ignorant and improvident, 
and probably very often signing the shipping articles without 
_ knowing what they contain,” ” 

In discussing the degradation of seamen as a class as com- 
_ pared with other workers even at the beginning of the Nine- 
_ teenth Century, Andrew Furuseth, president of the Inter- 
national Seamen’s Union of America and recognized world 
leader in ocean labor legislation, said in his first message to 
seamen, “Their former social standing was destroyed so 
completely that a humanitarian organization made up of good 
‘men and women, in an official yearly report, stated that ‘they 
had, during that year, accomplished much good among crimi- 
_ nals, prostitutes and seamen.’” — 

_ The claim has been made on good authority by E. Black- 
‘more in the British Mercantile Marine, that the cause of 
this degradation and low status of seamen will be found 
in the low state of education in nearly all the countries dur- 
ing the Nineteenth Century and the fact that too many took 
to the sea life to escape from books and schools, imposed upon 
-by the idea that, for a sailor, book learning was unnecessary. 
Again, the after influence of the slave trade lasting well 
into the last half of the Nineteenth Century made the life of 
the sailor one of continual excitement, at least by reputation, 
‘ill calculated to promote the intellectual or moral advance- 
men of those who followed the calling. The shipmaster and 
his officers under such circumstances were petty tyrants whose 
work was the law of the moment, and he who hesitated or 
disobeyed was at once triced up to the triangle, or was cut 
_ down as a mutineer whose fate no one cared for or inquired 
In such a life the steady eye and the strong arm were 
of more value than a cultivated intellect. Recovery of the 
cal He of He seamen from such a state of life could by no 


i Hemilton Ys. Bordon (Mason 541, 555) Justice Story. 
#2 Brig Cadmus vs. Matthews (2 Paine 229, 240) Justice Thompson. 


4 : The Degradation of Seamer 


_ Court decision on Fourteenth | Amendment as “applied to fossa se 
1898. . 


became characteristic of the ocean labor problem at the 
of the Nineteenth Century. | 
Another and more prevailing cause’ for the want or mi 
tone and intellectual status, especially in British seamen, : 
the greater part of the Nineteenth Century, was doub 
the fact that lads went to sea at a very early age with | 
or no education or moral training, and but few found opp 
tunity of acquiring these in after life. On the other he 


i 
as trade became more intricate, dangerous in the narrow s¢ | 
i 


and’ more of the trans-oceanic character, the deeper parts 
the navigator’s art, a knowledge of the principley: upon wh 
it was founded, and general courtesy of behavior and sobri 
of conduct, called for a higher general educational standa 
Again, publicists and seamen lay stress on the fact tha 
sailor has been the victim of circumstances, which could 
been remedied by proper legislation. ‘They say evil practices: 
by shore interests and shipmasters, along with bad legislati 
have been the greatest cause for keeping the sailor in the low=) 
est rank of workers for centuries. To quote Mr. Furused 
again :° f 
The story of the wrong done to sailors in the larger ports, n 
merely of this nation (United States) but of the world, is an oft- 
told tale, and many have been the efforts to protect them again 
such wrongs. One of the most common means of doing these 
wrongs is the advancement of wages. Bad men lure them into | 
haunts of vice, advance a little money to continue their dissipa- 
tion, and having thus acquired a partial control and by liquor ~ 
dulled their faculties, place them on board the vessel just ready © 
to sail and ready to return the advance. When once on ship 
board, and the ship at sea, the sailor is powerless, and no relief 
is available. ; 


It is not necessary here to go into a description of the fam 
ous “crimping” system whereby the shore interests with 
pacious shipmasters divided the money from the advances z 
kept the sailor in bondage from one port to another, takin 
advantage of the existing laws in all countries—laws t 
bound the sailor to the ship until the whole voyage was come 
plete and giving power to port authorities to arrest, detain, 
and return to the ship all sailors who deserted. “These con- 
ditions, the seamen claim, are the chief reasons why they took 
their lot as hopeless and the calling became one of degradation, 
The problem for ocean labor has been particularly, from the 
seamen’s standpoint, one of righting these things the ved 
over. 

Viewed in a second sense the peabiens of ocean iaher under 
any flag, up to very recent years, has been strikingly different 
from that of labor on land. ‘The sailor has been treated as 
bound to the ship for the complete voyage and this has been 
legalized. It takes legislation to free him. In the middle ages 
the sailor was bound to the ship like the serf to the soil, but 
in accordance with custom, an outgrowth of the seamen’s 
early freedom, the seamen were paid their wages or share of 
earnings whenever the freight money of the vessel was paid. 
The seamen having the money with which to buy food and 
shelter, a condition that did not come quickly for other work- 
ers until after the Black Death, deserted their vessels for one 
reason and another. However, this condition of freedom did 
not last long. It led the shipowners to obtain legislation 
adding economic power to the legal binding power in order to 
hold the seamen to the ship. That is, payment of wages was 
forbidden except at the home port when the seaman’s contract 
was at an end. A seaman in a foreign port without money, 


1 The British Mercantile Marine, E. Blackmore, p. 60. i 
2 Furuseth, Message to Seamen, 1917, p. 14, quoting United States § 


ry becoming still m 1 Aiea Gad Gand to the 
in the United Set With the passage of the Thir- 
th Amendment, the statutes in 1867 with their revision 
ed the seamen, and the seamen’s laws of 1872 com- 
g seamen to labor for a private person were made more 
1896 ‘the seamen, believing that they came within the 
tion of the Thirteenth Acnendment, took this question 
e Supreme Court but the court held aes it did not apply 
men. ‘This striking difference in status of seamen as 
ared with other workers is found throughout the appeal 
he Transport Workers’ Congress at Copenhagen in 1910 
such expressions as: 

_ We, the seamen, the yet remaining bondmen . .. stand in the 
ame relation to the vessel as the serf did to the estate... 
‘one serfdom was abolished in western Europe we were for- 
otten by the liberators and our status remained, When the 
slaves of the United States and Brazil were emancipated our 
tatus continued: When serfdom was abolished in Russia no 


change came to! us, . Still we respectfully submit that the 
‘fdom of our calling is of comparatively modern origin. 


oe 


‘When we look into the conditions inherent in the shipping 
dustry we see cause. for legislation in the sailor’s relation to 
mployer or to those who may be his superiors in the in- 
stry. ‘The laws relating to seamen have been, from the 
est times down to the present day, characterized chiefly by 
obligation which binds the seamen and master together 
the voyage. The principal of the seamen’s contract, the 


le relations between the seamen and the shipmaster dur- 
; the period of the veyege will continue to be a distinguish- 
3 feature. 

No other labor is available when once the ship- has put to 
i. No labor market exists after the ship has left port. 
EF he shipmaster and crew must get along together. Even if, 
ds practiced on the Robert Dollar ships on some of the 
acific routes, a surplus number of men is carried for the 
jurpose of speed in loading and unloading at ports or on a 

g voyage to keep the ship in good repair, the surplus, if 
sed ‘to break a strike, cannot be A eeed from the strikers. 
They are all on the a until the ship reaches port. Here 
hen, arising out of the nature of the shipping industry is a 
ause for legislation in the relations between master and crew. 

_ Again, the shipowner wants - Protection to keep his ship 
Then it arrives in port from being left to “rot in her neglect- 
d brine” by a deserting crew. A new crew may be hard to 
btain. If a crew deserts the news and record of the ship 
; spreadeabroad in the port and those who would join will 


onsider well the fact of intimate living conditions on board 


hip for the voyage. Then there are shipping articles to sign; 
. clean bill of health for the new crew; the nationality of the 
naster and officers and remaining cnenber. of the crew may 
ea hindrance in getting men at that particular port; the 
aws of the ship’ $ country may so restrict as to nationality and 
raining that it might be hard to get ‘the requisite number of 
nen for a full crew. So we find, on account of the nature 
f the shipping industry, legislation i in the various nations at- 
empting to balance the protection to the shipowner with pro- 
ection and justice to the seamen. ~ 

“Only a few sailors undersand how to better their con- 
litions of labor,” and, if they did, their effective pressure and 
romotion would be little on account of being absent the 
rreater part of the time. This is a handicap arising out of 
he nature of the shipping industry which the seamen leaders 
ealize in the midst of long continuous struggles for better 


onditions of labor. The long absence on voyage and the lack 


yf contract with their own kind on shore and with the pro- 
oH events in the et labor question leaves “the full 


a the burden on the state in the enactment and enforcement of 


ncipal of mutual rights and responsibilities and of insep- 


legislation. Matters of living conditions on board ship, food, 
shelter, even clothing, matters on shore left generally to gen- 
eral economic conditions to work out, or to the interest of a 


resident labor element, are matters of vital importance to the 


absent seaman. This makes the ocean labor problem funda- 
mentally one of legislation. 

Most writers would classify a further cause for seamen’s 
legislation in the hazardous nature of a seafaring life. 


Yet. 


the question is really only one of degree and not necessarily i 


a fundamental difference. ‘“Irue it is that, when all that 
is practicable to do has been done the sailor must still remain 
subjected to hardship, exposure, and danger.” 


No matter. 


how much may have been done through the claims of Mr. — 


Plimsoll for the British seamen in getting the adoption of 


the safety load line, or in the legislation on lifeboats, watches, — 


and rules of the road arising out of the International Con-, 
vention on Safety following the Titanic disaster, there will | 


be always a field for special legislation on safety due to the 


fact that ocean life is peculiarly subject to the “acts of God.” | 
Marine insurance against such risks, in spite of the fact” 
that it has been in existence about six centuries, is not certain - 


enough to be taken in the hands of the actuary or the statisti- 


cian so far as the determination of rates is concerned. 
Legislation steps in to make the shipmaster, officers, crew 


and ship better prepared to meet the uncertain and almost 
Of course these laws must 


uncontrollable “acts of God.” 
progress with the changes in the character of the shipping 


industry. For instance, the difficulties which sailors have to 
encounter are not those which met their ancestors, who battled. 


with the elements in small shallops no bigger than a modern 


fishing smack, amid the dangers of unknown and unsounded | 


seas. Rather is the modern difficulty that of dealing with the — 


splendid instruments of commerce now in vogue, and the im- 
mense increase in traffic, especially in the narrow seas—con- 
‘ditions which require in the officers and crew an education — 


to quicken their mental capacity, a higher sense of responsibil- on 


ity to endow them with greater readiness and wariness of 
action, a greater alertness in the event of the “acts of God” 
After all it is a subject > 


to avoid disastrous accidents. 
for a great deal of legislation in which the sailor is interested 
as a passenger, especially those in the engine room who want 
to know that all is well and ready on deck. But in the light 


of the wonderful changes made in the knowledge of the seas 


and the construction of ships, the problem is only relatively. 


greater for seamen than for other workers, who have to con- 
tend with an ever increasing use of machinery. 


As a final chief cause for seamen’s legislation we have the: 


interest of the state in its seamen. ‘This of course will be 
materially affected in the event of the adoption of an inter- 
national code. But whether the merchant marine be a sub- 
sidized one, unable to meet in the open the competition of 


the merchant marines of other countries without some goy- 
ernment aid, or be one able to operate upon its own economies - 
properly directed. seamen’s legislation affects the nation vital- 


ly i in two ways; first, in comparative labor costs, and second, 
in a naval reserve. 


Higher standards than ohne countries have in the way of 


the number and training of crew and officers, number and 
character of watches, hours of labor, food coate. living quart- 
ers, and like, may vitally affect comparative operating costs, 
hence profit and loss in the highly competitive and hazardous 


shipping business, unless counterbalanced by economies in 


other elements of operation. Hence the interest of the state 


in attempting to balance the interests of both shipowners and — & 


seamen. 

Second, incident to the benefits which may be derived from 
& merchant marine, there is the training of a naval reserve. 
So the state will look to it that certain requirements as to 
nationality, numbers, and training of the crew and officers are 
laid down in seamen’s laws. Prerer C, CrocKkatr. 


‘OR their. eon! aie joe the Farrell, I 
of the Carnegie Steel Company was awarde 


trophy ‘which is ofteted by that company for the oo num- ; 


ber of accidents causing loss of working time during a single 
onth, While employing approximately three thousand men 
‘in its works at Farrell this company did not have a sin- 
gle accident serious 
-lenough to cause an. in- 
terruption of work. 
The sporting idea has 
long been used by the 
plants of the United 
States Steel Corpora- 
_ tion to encourage pro- 
duction. There has 
been an old custom of 
awarding to the plant 
producing the highest 
tonnage a broom to be 
hoisted over the plant 
signifying that that 
plant has made a clean 
sweep of all the plants 
in the industry. Now 
the idea is being further 
used by encouraging the 
saving of life. Early in 
1920 the scheme was 
first taken up and de- 
veloped and the year 
proved to be one of the 
years of greatest prog- 
ress in safety in. the 
plants of this company. 
The plan as it now 
stands is to award 
the trophy to the 
plant showing the low- 
est percentage of acci- 
dents causing loss of 
time for the period of a 
month. Each month the 
me of the plant winning the trophy for that month is en- 
graved on the base. At the end of the year it will come into 
the permanent possession of the plant having won it. the 
reatest number of times. 
The trophy itself is a bronze statuette symbolizing safety. 
‘It is the composition of Moretti of Pittsburgh. His hae 
of the idea embodied is: 


The greatest power in the world today is production. Pro- 
‘duction is brought about through labor. Machinery has been 
brought to such perfection as to largely eliminate the necessity 
of physical strength but machinery uncontrolled is destructive 
- both of human life and production, This thought is given ex- 

Pression in the figure of a young, vigorous, perfect man, in- 

dicating well-balanced self control. He emerges from and above 

machinery. It is through his mental-physical control that he 

‘governs machinery for the safety and production of the world; 

therefore predominating over his machine he holds the world in 

his hand. 


i Around the base of the statue are the words, “We Conquer 
Py; the Mind. is 


From Iron Age 


The salety trophy of the Carnegie 
Steel Company. 


A Cooperative Mine 


dl interesting experiment in cooperative mining is de- 


cribed by J. J. Bourquin in a report of the United 
; Bureau of Mines. 
a small 1 mine, employing pron at miners and twenty 


The Keely mine at Dugger, Ind.,. 


penned: was the’ neetiaige put upon ia paying basis 
‘company is now a licensed partnership organization. — 
men who actually mine and load coal are eligible to pa 
ship. The day men are paid according to the preva 
scale in the district. Whenever it is deemed advisable to 
mit more miners, men already employed in other capac 
are given preference. , Business transactions are handl 
two committees: a finance committee of three ‘member 
a policy committee of five. The superintendent is paid 
monthly salar y equal to one-tenth of the sum of the earni 


of the ten miners receiving the highest pay for the mont 


This is said to encourage managerial efficiency. If a m 
is idle, through any cause other than illness, he must be 
proportionate part of the expense incurred during his absen 
‘The company expects to purchase property which it is 
working under lease, and on each pay day | assessments 
for that purpose are deducted from the earnings due 
several partners. A reserve fund is also maintained. I 
a partner decides to sever his relations with the company. 
earnings are paid up in full, and his share of the compai 
stock for which he has ia up assessments is refunded. 


to take the place of any miner who resigns. 

The Keely mine is in the union field, and ee union la 
is employed. Trouble occasionally arises among the 
men, and there have been strikes. Under such circumstance 
it is eae all work is stopped and the miners who are pa 
lay down their tools and come out with the strikers. T. 
mine is idle until the differences have been arbitrated by 
executive board of the miners’ union. Mr. Bourquin 
the. comparative wages of men in the cooperative organizatio 
and those of the privately owned mines. For a given pa 
roll period a cooperative miner would earn approxima 
$145, but he would be paid $127 because of the deductio 
for the purchase and reserve funds. | A neighboring m 
working for a private corporation at the union scale wo 
have earned $104.76 for doing the same amount of wor 
Obviously cooperation pays these particular miners. The 
mine has been successfully operated as a cooperative co 
mercial enterprise for eight years. 


Church and Industry - 


HE conference on church and industry held in Chicas 

under the auspices of the Chicago Church Federatior 
and of the Federal Council of the Churches adopted a statem« 
of policy which is a fresh indication of how religious opi 
is crystallizing: The Chicago group affirmed its belie: 
the statement of “‘the social ideals of the churches” which 
been adopted by the Federal Council of the Churches and | 
other organizations. It is interesting to recall that the ratif 
cation of these same social ideals by the Y. W. C. A. has beer 
used against Pe pean in its annual financial | 
paigns. : 

The Chicago Gistone: aud) further tere ‘we a 

that the principles of political government as vindicated ir 


' the light of history should be codified and applied to industri 


government and that they should be further defined a I 
developed in the light of increasing experience.” It cor 
tinued: “We believe that when pulpit and press speak ¢ - 


dustrial questions they should do so only upon a basis 


accurate and impartial information.” ‘The Federal Counc 
of the Churches was urged to proceed with its pl 
the establishment of an industrial bureau of i 


publicity, 4 


a Henry. MacCracken, “The Cuatury Co. 420 pp. Price, 
00; by mail of the SURVEY, $3. 5. 


is volume, so full of wise Tous and high vision, is an an- 
logy of addresses (apparently with only one exception), nearly 
ry one of which finds a large part ‘of its merit in the time, the 
and the occasion on which it was made. In these days of too 
ich print, few will find time to read volumes thus constructed, 
¢ pt, of course, those who mer some link of interest in the set- 
gs of the addresses. 
ret the work does embody a’ hike coherent. philosophy of life and 
ucation profoundly needed in America today, and bearing most 
rally on the momentous question of the true aims and methods of 
\eher education. Besides.it is readable in the highest degree. The 
ntent of every paragraph is worth while, and the clear, strong 
( ae infrequently, to what Matthew Arnold so well calls 
ity. The title of the volume, although it is simply the title of 
a of the thirty-three addresses, does denote truly the dominant 
eme of all. Would that the cruel bonds of “administrative work” 
light have been relaxed, or even yet be modified, to permit Pres- 
lent “MacCracken to digest and unify the timely and medicinal 
essage which runs through all these separate papers. 
find. I have marked on page after page sentences and para- 
phs which reward the reader with a sense of gain, either in new 
ects of the theme, or fine statement of ideas. Many of these are 
b quotations ; many are the writer’s own. Two must suggest the 
one to exemplify the author’s willingness: to use the lofty and 


ey Who shall build the city) of our dreaman where beauty shall 
“abound and truth avail, with patient love that is too wise for 
strife; who now will speed us to its gate of peace and reassure 
us on our doubtful road? Age 


a: 


1920, to indicate the social philosophy of the book: 


The faint-hearted Americans of this generation who muzzle 
| the press, who distrust the people, who would license education, 
o would bind their Samsons, behead their John the Baptists, — 
| stone their Stephens, and imprison their Sauls, should come to 
Beis shrine of Valley Forge... . After the cruel tyrannies en- 
forced by war, we need a new birth of freedom, a new baptism 
th the spirit of Lafayette, a new emphasis on the teaching of 
ae ion shall know the truth na <i truth shall make you 
i ; E. O. Sisson. 


¢ is ‘ponk i pyateseo} Wiliams, ‘the Lasher of An American 
n, treats of the relation of social psychology to the other social 
nees. It is the first of a series of six volumes by the same author, 
f which have been delayed by economic conditions and it is 
tly to be regretted that a book of this type should be held up 
ile: eer were a a so Jeane inferior books upon the 


DO tical science, Oaaidchoe Soccie sovereignty, the class Pai 
the psychology of nationality, political attitudes, intra-national 
inter-national relations, and the League of Nations. All this is 
|! in an admirable manner, the theory being good and the. illustra- 
tions timely. 
udence, porsnerine Smee its oc aprrreang the ee of nat- 


ge the attitude of eo toward aS the reactionary. atti- 
of financiers opis do not come nase contact with ‘men, trade 


id the other from the last page, and from the latest’ address, given 


Book 2 (154 pages) does much the same for juris-— 


~ Xe fo . Wi iar 
of sociology is disappointing, This is due to his narrow-conception — 


“upon the shelf by the modern sociologist, and Keller, who has made 


of history is brief and confined chiefly to historical method, 


_panying behavior of crowds. 


of politics and art. 


- variously fulfill their own unconscious wishes. 


_and today epidemic. 4 


‘psychology is defined as “the science of the motives of the behavior 


THE BEHAVIOR OF CROWDS 


‘Freud and Adler, but his book has nothing in common with many 


of it, which he treats as the science of “the origin and development 
of institutions, their inter-relations in the culture of a particular 
people and their variation between peoples.” The sociologists to 
whom he refers chiefly are Comte and Spencer, who have been laid 


little if any impression upon sociological thought. He omits from : 
his treatment a modern conception of sociology, even omitting from f 
his bibliography the leading books of recent years. The treatment An 


In Book 4, on the field and method of social psychology, “soc 


of men living in social relations;” the method to be used is in 
ductive. If the writer had here made use of the works of such me 
as Ellwood and Bogardus he might have improved these two chap- 
ters somewhat. And at the end of the book there is a bibliography 
of fifteen pages. This is excellent for all the older works but is 
incomplete in regard to recent productions. In conclusion, the ‘book 
as a whole is carefully written and interesting. Every teacher f iH 
political science ought to read at:least its first two aly ‘and 
every social science library should include this work. 
eayler University. 


G. S: i Dow. 


By Everett Dean Martin. Harper & Brothers. 312 pp. ‘Price, 
$2.00; by mail of the Survey, $2.25. ve 

Those who know Everett Martin’s work in the Cooper Unie 
Forum and as the untitled director of the People’s School of Philo 
ophy, have expected much of this book. They have learned that h 
metaphysics was according to William James’s definition of that. sub- 
ject: an unusually persistent attempt to think clearly. They have 
learned that his technical enthusiasm was unfailing, reaching through 
and through what he taught and what he. scrutinized in his own: felt 
life.', To be. a teacher reaching thousands: and keeping hundred 
with him year after year, in that capacity, to be at once technical 
and creative, and with a genius, not for popularizing, but for lifting 
ordinary Since out of the need for popularization; and to have 
been for years at the crossroads of political, industrial and mora 
unrest in New York city—this was to have been equipped for writ: 
ing a noteworthy book. ; 

Mr. Martin’s book is a study of the mental processes and accom 
His achievement is’ to have shown | fe 
that crowd-mind is psychopathic mind—psychopathic in a rigidly — 
clinical sense of the term, though by a/description wholly different 
from that of Le Bon. For his technical approach’ he’ is indebted to. 


books now appearing, which, in a way of pseudo-science, spatter 
with Freudism historic and present-day man and various questions — 
Superabundant fact material, and a philosoph- — 
ical and psychological understanding based on Dewey, James and 
Schiller, have made of this book a contribution which, though it — 
could not have been written without Freud, would survive the dis- 
crediting of Freud and all his school. 

The crowd is psychopathic. It thinks and acts as a paranotee Tee 
is a means whereby its members, through an unconscious conspiracy, 
escape from “reality,” acquire peace and the sense of greatness, and 
There are paranoiac 
complexes in all of us; the crowd enables us to glorify these under 
conditions socially approved; the smallest and most persecuted crowd 
at least confers on its members heroism and martyrdom; that in us j 
which drives us to the crowd is unresting, omnipresent, subtle, main- Me 
ly unconscious. There are paranoiacs through whose insulation from 
the real world is made possible a flow of genius; but crowd-par- 
anoia liberates no genius, and the more representative, the bigger 
the crowd, the more intense its morbid mediocrity. The crowd is. 
not the masses; it is equally the classes; democracy is not crowd, 
though the conditions which have broadened political democracy 
have likewise made crowd-building the most ardently pursued, world- 
wide and dangerous of modern industries. Crowd is a state of 
mind; it further is a disease, racially constitutional and endemic 


The argument through which Mr. Martin reaches his diagnos 
cannot be given here; his book itself is very condensed, in parts i 
over-condensed; and it would’ have been desirable if chapters had 


aneul added, tisee lage Mr. Nea dnire! hon, with other social . th 


cussing Le Bon does Mr. Martin refer adequately to the literature 
ee) Of sociology as distinct from clinical psychology. This is a very 
j minor criticism, for the treatise itself is complete, the psychological 
analysis exhaustive and definite—authoritative—while the single 
_ chapter on the Crowd as a Platonist (absolutist), or the one on 
Revolutionary Crowds, would have justified publication. 
‘one radical criticism which should be stated. Mind and behavior 
are, by the view which Mr. Martin with most modern thinkers ac- 
eh cepts, involved to the point of practical oneness. Where, in social 
process, social behavior, does crowd stop and social begin? Is it 
only when collective action is based on a concensus of individual 
judgments wholly empirical, wholly Socratic? Mr. Martin implies 
another answer: The family group, for example, is not a crowd. 
What other groups are predominantly not crowds? 

‘Many books, any college instructor, can supply this deficiency. 
‘Mr. Martin has not written a text-book but a treatise which blazes 
with new and irresistible light into a new region of thought—a 
book, further, which will carry the non-technical reader with it into 
social searchings and inner heart searchings the most profound. The 
book is not iconoclastic, save as a wakening into one’s mis-named 
and maladjusted self, the prelude to a new forward movement, is 

iconoclastic. 

To all social workers, to forum and community workers, political 
thinkers, followers of cults, and persons dismayed because the great 
war did not bring peace, the book is recommended. 

Joun Couuier. 


THE IDEA OF PROGRESS. THE ROMANES LECTURES 1920 
By W.R. Inge. Oxford University Press. 34 pp. Price, $0.90; 
by mail of the Survey, $0.95. 


_ The tradition of Romanes Lectures has been high and stimulating. 
It cannot be said, however, that the 1920 lecture adds anything spe- 
cially to the content or impact of that tradition. The lecture is 
neither very profound nor very scientific. Its general thesis is that 
: ce progress is a superstition which has enslaved three philosophies, 
those of Hegel, of Comte, and of Darwin. Moreover the belief in a 
Jaw of progress, which the author admits he has criticized unmerci- 
fully, he holds to be a nearly worn out form of that hope eternal in 
the breast of man which has such “indomitable tenacity and power 
Ms of taking new shapes.” We do not quarrel with Dean Inge over his 
dictum that the laws of nature neither promise progress nor forbid 
it. We can agree that “there has been no consistency about our 
aspirations, and we have frequently followed false lights, and been 
disillusioned as much by success as by failure.” We deplore, how- 
ever, his attempt to meet the asserted dogmatism of pseudo-science 
with another equal but less well informed dogmatism. On the whole 
this lecture is generally theological in tone and mildly optimistic. 
For example: “If any social amelioration is to be hoped for, and I 
can see few favorable signs at present, its main characteristic will 
probably be simplification rather than further complexity.” Again: 
“Whether the human type itself is capable of further physical, intel- 
lectual, or moral improvement, we do not know. It is safe to predict 
_ that we shall go on hoping, though our recent hopes have ended in 
disappointment. Our lower ambitions partly succeed and partly fail, 
and never wholly satisfy us; of our more worthy visions for our race 
we may perhaps cherish ihe faith that no pure hope can ever wither, 
Mee except that a purer may grow out of its roots.” = 
In short, this is a challenge and as such is welcome; although a 
challenge comes with much better grace if based primarily upon 
scientific fact rather than upon theology and traditional ethics. 
1 cee ArtTHuR J. Topp. 


«CREATIVE REVOLUTION 
By Eden and Cedar Paul. Thomas Seltzer. 
$2.50; by mail of the Survey, $2.70. 


220 pp. Price, 


' ‘This book is dedicated to Lenin and discusses the philosophy and 
3 program of the revolutionary socialist and labor movement in con- 
trast with those of the evolutionary movement as embodied in the 
% principles and actions of the majority labor and socialist parties in 
England, Belgium and Germany. It attempts to provide a basis for 
the understanding of the distinctive aims of the communist sections 

i which, though they have always formed an important part of the 
proletarian movement, have only lately assumed numerical and polit- 
ical importance in western Europe. The authors introduce a new 
_—s‘ term, ergatocracy, to denote the new political philosophy of left 
Ke ‘wing socialists; it is derived from the Greek word ergates, meaning 
ad worker, and in contrast to democracy, rule of the people, signifies 


theories which it more or less amends or challenges. Only in dis-— 3 
iontee the divahonon only becomes clear i in the furth 


There is | 


a 


ing out of the principle which comprises the ideas of dict 


and of direct action as a method for its revolutionary ia ent. 


On the practical side, the significance of the shop stewards’ 
ment, of the Russian Revolution; and of other clashes betwee n 
new and the older trends ead the socialist movement are 
yzed. On the theoretical side, the authors try to justify the 
wing movements and the Third International by reference 
biological and philosophical concepts that have been famil 
by such writers as Bergson and Edward Carpenter, and which 1 
trace to many earlier writers. The most noteworthy contributi 
this study, however, would seem to be its endeavor to brin 
newer theories of the left wing socialist factions into harmony 
the teaching of anarchist philosophers, and the emphasis with w 
they base social solidarity on individual freedom as interpre 
modern psychologists. It is a stimulating essay, not perhaps 
definite enough in its conclusions to provoke wholehearted asser 
dissent but rather indicating the outlines for more specialized 
ther studies along several lines. B. 


A 4 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION ‘a 


By Benjamin Kidd. Revised Edition with Additions. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 404 pp.. eae 921505 by mail of the SuRVEY 
$2.75. a 
The prinetont addition to the first edition, of 1894, is Kidd’s re 
to his critics, rewritten from an article of the Nineteenth Centu 
The statistical appendices of the first edition are reprinted wi 
any attempt to bring them up to date or substitute more recent 
ings (a procedure which, no doubt, would have necessitated 
considerable critical annotation of the text). This work is still i 
dispensible in any sociological library because of the enormous 
fluence it has exerted on the literature of social evolution. Ma 
of the statements, especially in the preface and the first chapi 
were prophetic. So also is the remark, in the eighth chapter, “T 
political enfranchisement of the masses is well-nigh accomplishes 
the process which will occupy the next period will be that of t he 
social enfranchisement.” Kidd not only preached but announet 


definitely a democracy grounded on conditions of equality. B. 7 
} 
VITAL FORCES IN CURRENT EVENTS : 
By Morris E. Spears and Walter B. Norris. Ginn and Co 
284 pp. -Price, $0.88; by mail of the Survey, $1.00. vie i 


Re 


This little volume of Readings on Present-Day Affairs from 
temporary Leaders and Thinkers, edited by teachers of English 
the United States Naval Academy, is almost completely an ad 
able piece of work. Sections on The Meaning of America, Nation 
Resources and Activities, Some Problems of Readjustment, a 
tional Aims and Values, The Essentials of World Peace, The Leagi 
of Nations, Latin America and the Philippines, and Understandit 
Other Nations are included. The selections are unusually fair at 
forward-looking. The section on The League of Nations looks lil 
a debate between Woodrow Wilson and Henry Cabot Lodge, wit 
perhaps, an unfair amount of space devoted to the opinions of 
Lodge. But otherwise, the materials here presented are wisely al 
liberally chosen. The book will serve admirably as a scheme at 
an interpretation of current events for high on and freshmz 
college classes. \ RP K. H. 


A BRIEF SKETCH OF SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL HISTORY 


By Edward Cressy. Macmillan Co. 225 pp. Illustrated. Price, 
$1.40; by mail of the Survey, $1.50. 


This book was written with a view to its adoption as a text-bo< 
in the new compulsory continuation schools in Great Britain und: 
the Fisher Act. Touching only lightly on the origins of Englis 
social and industrial town life, it treats more extensively the i 
ventions of the Eighteenth Century and the growth of industry sinc 
the Industrial Revolution. Each chapter has an appendix of que 
tions.and exercises, and the clear arrangement of the material hel] 
an understanding of the sequence of events. Considering the co! 
densation necessary in a book of this kind, the educational value « 
this little volume seems assured; the more ‘30 since the author i 
troduces, in their appropriate places; brief descriptions of the majc 
social movements in their effect on industrial developments and th 
life of the people. 


rave, loyal, kind—the paths of joy he trod. 

nd pain with equal faith, a soul apart, 

\ baffled dreamer radiant in his heart, 

Or wounded saint, unvanquish’d, sent abroad 
“On errands high; a friend to those who plod 
With sinking hope, who heard from moth to star, 
‘Now loud and clear, now low and’sweet and far, 
The healing thunders of the living God! 


War’s enemy cut down while war survives 

In the vast devastation of an age! ... 

‘Wherever generous dreams to Youth are given, 

Or bleeding Love upon new faith revives, 

He lives again! . . .where Truth’s sword breaks a cage 
Or white wings beat against a blackening heaven! © 

; Brent Dow ALLINSON. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


CINCINNATI 


fo THE EpiTor: I am writing at the request of Mrs. Robert Taft 
‘ask you to correct a wrong impression fostered by a statement in 
‘Survey of February 19. On page 719 of that number, under the 
Radical Evictions there appears an account of the riot which 
rred in Cincinnati on February 12. In that account there is a 
rence to the “loud[ly] voiced and widely published protest of the 


nembers of the Women Voters League.” 
ken from the Times-Star which did use the name Women Voters 
ue, without authority, and which mistake was corrected by the 
mes-Star on the following day. 

| As this name is similar to that of our organization, many persons 


elieved that the protest was signed by the League of Women 


wish you to know the facts: The protest was signed by in- 
duals representing no organization whatever. The question of 
mdorsing or protesting against any meeting or policy of the Wo- 
‘aan’s City Club has never been suggested to the League of Women 
foters. Indeed, such action would not be in’ accord with the pur- 
yses of the league, which are to foster education in citizenship and 
support improved legislation and better administration. 

he League of Women Voters of Cincinnati is working in co- 
ation with other women’s organizations here, including the 
man’s City Club, and we regret that any wrong impression of our 
ities should be held by readers of the SuRvEY. : 
eae Ahn hs _. Hannan Nei MALtLon. 
Vice-President, League of Women Voters of Cincinnati. 


NON apie. 


THE BRASS CHECK* 

re Eprror: The facts in the case referred to by Upton Sin- 

r in his advertisement in the Survey for March 5 are, in brief, 
Wows: By Coan igs : 

. In the Weekly Review for November 3, 1920, there appeared 

‘th ee column review of The Brass Check, by W. J. Ghent. 


one column in length, from Upton Sinclair, dated Pasadena, 
November 3. | ! reat nen 
‘In our issue for December 8, there appeared an article by 
J. Ghent, nearly three columns long, dealing with Mr. Sinclair’s 
rges against the Los Angeles newspapers. In that same number 
appeared an editorial entitled The Case of Upton Sinclair, in 
ich, among other things, we printed a long telegram which we 
ad received from Mr. Ghent in which he protested that it was a 
ave injustice” to him that Mr. Sinclair’s letter should have been 
ted without giving him a chance to reply to it in the same issue. 
Sinclair lives at Pasadena and Mr. Ghent at Los Angeles. We 
C dingly made the following statement in the editorial: ne 
) hastening to print Mr. Sinclair’s letter without waiting to 
Mr. Ghent an opportunity to reply in the same issue—which 
uld have been the usual course in such a matter—we were 


d ertisement on page 900, this issue. 
2 tg J ; 


‘matter must close there. 


Undoubtedly this was 


In our issue for November 24, there appeared a letter of pro-- 


tuated by the consideration that the delay of two weeks which 


ry 


i would thus have been caused in the publication of Mr. Sinclair’s 


i denial might fairly have been regarded by him as an injustice | 
in an issue of veracity so distinctly personal. : 
4. Mr. Sinclair replied to Mr. Ghent in a letter three and a half 
columns long, dated Pasadena, December rr. 


We sent the reply to 


Mr. Ghent and received from him a rejoinder dated Los Angeles | 


January 2, which, as it happened, was also three and a half columns. 
long. To give seven columns of space (in addition to all that had 
preceded) to a controversy of this kind was evidently a very dif- 


ficult matter, and the letters did not appear until our issue of © 


February 9. ‘They had, however, been in type for some time, with | 


‘a view to their being used at the earliest opportunity; and prefixed 


to them was an editorial note explaining why we felt it necessary to 
devote so much space to the correspondence, but adding: “Of course, 
however, we can print no further correspondence on this subject.” 


5. Mr. Sinclair’s letter, presenting the new evidence to which he 


refers in his advertisement, reached us before the above-mentioned 
seven-column correspondence was actually published, but when it 
was ready to go into the paper and after we had decided that the 
We gave Mr. Sinclair’s letter only the 


most cursory examination, and declined to print it not simply “for i 


lack of space” but because of the whole situation as above outlined. 
e : 

matter of the telegram to the New York Call, of which he speaks, 

and regret that the limitations of time and space prevented our tak- 


ing up the matter. EpiTors OF THE WEEKLY REVIEW, 
New York city. 


THE CLEVELAND COMMUNITY FUND 

To THE Eprror: 
Cleveland for the Welfare Federation is quite interesting, par- 
ticularly in the reference to the cost of the campaign and collec- 
tions thereof. There is still something radically wrong when a 


‘short term financial canvass for $4,000,000 should cost the amazing 
' sum of 3 per cent, or $120,000. One half of 1 per cent would be 


quite high. It is common knowledge among those who have any- 


We believe that an injustice was done Mr. Sinclair in the 


The recent article on the raising of funds in 


thing to do with the conduct of campaigns that the cost decreases 


proportionately as the objective increases and x per cent would be 


high for the raising of half a million dollars in a community effort 


undertaken in a manner that would be constructive in every sense. 


R. A. Cassipy. 
New York city. 


} 


FROM MR. KINGSLEY 
To THE Eprror: In reference to Mr. Cassidy’s letter I wish to 
make the following statement. 
Cleveland Community Fund expense for the fifteen months end- 
ing December 31, 1920, with the exception of the 1921 campaign 


held in November, 1920, but including the campaign of November, — 


1919, was $114,211 divided as follows: 


Canpaisninexpensesca viii aces ccale sintatrotclatan $76,691 

Publicity between campaigns................ 8,639 a 

Collection expense, ...6....22.-.55% Pihse cha Nes 28,881 
PEED Lycee deka alla) panne ese noe Wari) ucle¥s eral by) $x14,211 


The cost of collection of $28,881 is three-fourths of x per cent 
of the amount collected up to December 31 which was $3,850,000 


or 19 cents for each of the 150,000 contributions received. Con- 


sidering the large number of contributions, most of which were 
payable in four and five installments, we feel this collection ex- 
It would not cover the stationery, post- — 


pense is remarkably low. 
age and clerical work of mailing four notices to each contributor. 
It’ is only the fact that many contributions were pail in cash and 


many more collected by the employers that kept collection expense 


down to this figure. ft ae: 
Publicity between campaigns consisted largely of bulletins to keep: 


the public informed and our large organization of 5,000 workers: — 


interested. 

_ The campaign of November, 1919, cost 1 and nine-tenths 
of the $4,026,000 pledged; x and one-third per cent or $55,000 was 
for publicity, including newspaper advertising, motion picture film, 
contributors’ buttons, etc. The balance of $20,000 was for clerical 


salaries, supplies, stationery, postage, committee luncheons, rent, 


telephone, etc. { 
The expense is larger than for the usual whirlwind campaign 


per cent 


‘ Ti yee Check I Weekly: i 


4  ————— 


g Inthe doe eee published 


in the Survey under the above 
title on March 5th, occurred an 
- unfortunate typographical error 
which confused the entire argu- 
ment. | 
| @) The date of publication in the 
Los Angeles Times should have 


been November 6th not Novem- 


ber 7th. The correct date was 
ee in the oh ies following. 


Upton Sinclair 


What can the people expect from 
Harding ? 


SCOTT NEARING 


gives the answer in his stirring. 


new book on world politics, 


The 


‘American Empire 


Packed with information; 
live; peadebles Conver: 
272 pages; Paper, 50 cents; three for $1. 25; five 


for $2.00. Cloth, $1; thiee for $2. 50; ire for 
$4 All postpaid. 


Higa 


wind <armpaten and the. two are “not to oie one | 
SHERMAN C, nal 
“Secretary, Cleveland Community Fund, 


1 Naa 


TOWARD DISARMAMENT! 
fo THE EprTor: Our purses are emptied every day by “ari 


war r atsele? We must feed the starving, nurse the sick, a li 
the disabled soldiers, take care of the widows and orpha 
course. More fundamental however than such social | shaped 


is the demand for social surgery to cut out war itself. W 


that “major operation” there can be no social health. If the wi 
experience of the last few years does not convince the common 
of the scientific “accuracy “of thi8 social diagnosis, then is the 


- of our civilization not far off. 


If law is to be substituted for war, the bovideine oF he. pro 
is to oppose spending the people’s money for huge armaments — 
preparation for future wars. The social workers of the Unite 
States should demand, in the name of humanity, that the r 
endowed foundations, established in the interest of peace, step 
the front and lead vially and powerfully in such opposition. 
eral Pershing, in his address at the Hoover dinner, exploded 
fallacy that preparedness prevents war. The certainty that a 
navy, such as is advocated by some officials of our governme 
would cause fear and uneasiness in all the nations of the. wi r 
and thus inevitably tend toward war, is clear to a who can . 
cause and effect. 

Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Ginn gave of their woe toe) eile 
ward the organization of the world to provide political, legal, 
nomic and social mechanisms to make war obsolete in fact as we 
as in ideal. Thousands of men and .women have given of th 
smaller means and generous service in long and constant devo 
to the same end. The great need today is a united movement 
make conscious, vocal and commanding the deep yearning of 
common heart and mind for, an end of bloodshed and vic 
That movement requires “a band at the head of the processi 
and a sustained and adequate leadership for its social mobilizat 
Where shall the people look for such incitement to effort and 
fective leadership if not to the ke foundations ace dedicate 
to such a work? Se 

We bombard senators and congressmen, mayors, governors | 
presidents, with our letters and telegrams, urging progressiv 
tion, or protesting against reactionary proposals. Let every rea 
of the Survey form a committee of one to secure a bombardm 
of the custodians of funds dedicated to work for the hier 
of law for war in the interest of a nation-wide drive towal 
disarmament. Such a drive should take example from the rece 
methods of “drive-leaders.” It should not rule out any who 
lieve in the ultimate aim. It should include in united and acti 
work those who demand immediate and complete disarma ent 


8: 


portion of our national income to army and ie expenses 
talions of life ten must tae ae pice of Batis 


peace, is such an “eBective drive as we Sail houtns ie 

A student of social conditions once said, “Faithfulness 0 
spirit of a trust for the social good, is a ‘first essential in | 
thropic work.” Faithfulness to the spirit of the great tru 
dicated to peace demands at this hour a crusade aga 
form of militarisn. in our country, It is for ae eae: 


iPrancis ‘D; Pollak Hpaandation’ for 
ic Research ‘has announced three 
r essays in economics for the year) 
e subject of any essay submitted in. 
est must be chosen from the follow- 
The Bart that, Money ‘Plays in) 


medies ; Conditions Which Determine 
uc ‘the Consumer. Gets for His Dol- . 
“essay may be more than 10,000 
length; they must be mailed to tae, 
on on or before December 31. The 
ze of $1,000 is open to everybody 
restriction. The second prize. of 
open to any undergraduate in any 
sor school of collegiate grade in the | 
States. The third prize of $500 is 
to any student of a high school or 
D1 0: f secondary grade. The judges” of 


i 


vard Graduate School pe Business 
stration; Prof. Irving Fisher, of | 
nd Prof. Wesley C. Mitchell, director 
ational Bureau of Economic Re- 
. Contestants may secure further in- 
lation from Dr. William T. Foster, di- 
) Newton sab: “Mass... Feu oe ai 


—— 


PEARTREE, one. ae the founders 
American Chamber ‘of Commerce in 
ce, has donated two prizes of 5,000. 
s each for the best essay of not over 
00 words on toleration, economic, polit-) 
lor religious, written either in French or 
The first competition closed March 
is year; a second competition for an. 
nm the same subject will close Sep- 
Buh ae donor’s object. in creating — 
ve prize fund is to draw. attention to. 
sject of toleration, which really is one 
fundamental elements of human hap- 
3 and progress.” Envelopes containing 
should be marked, Toleration Prize — 
ay, and be addressed. to the American 
ber of Commerce, Ceti ae 
France. — ae 2 we x 


the peions by Congress just be-- 
djo rnment was passage of a resolu- 
riating $500,000 for the cost of _/ 
} of cereals to famine 
Tt will be remembered 
estern corn growers some weeks ago. 
ped. themselves willing to give a large 


‘arm Bureau Federation. The -rail- 
s, in the meantime, have offered to give 
‘tra isportation, and the American, Com- 
ce for China Famine Fund is meeting 
other expenses inf this country, so that 
t ee ne ocean pe epeniaren by the 


Seng i the extension 
ir school system was inserted — 
early all the political plat- 
idicating the interest of ‘the 
‘Open-air schools 
hed in a number of Swiss 


1 the ‘health of children 
; intended primarily, in 
te children, there are — 
is follows the trend 
en-air schoolrooms for 


vditerties the successful ex- 
ver a Moc laiele of “ile aF 


ery ; 
- > schools give a 1 hot meal to the children, while 
others simply use the fresh air treatment: 
i Nearly all of them, however, use some ad- 
aptation of the Eskimo type of clothing 
-sponsored by the Elizabeth McCormick Me- 


more serious than 
-elimates. 


during recent years. 


_ Although, in the. main a : 
i id vt the American Association. 


morial Fund of Chicago. In Switzerland the 
experience of these open-air schools has thus 
far been favorable. It has been pointed out 


_ by Dr. H. Tecon, writing in the Paris Med- 


ical Journal, that absence because of sickness 
decreased four) times in one of these schools, 


whereas in a neighboring school, conducted 
in the ordinary way, there was no such de- 
_ crease. 


« 


SINCE the problem of tuberculosis has as- 
sumed overwhelming proportions in Brazil, 


a vigorous campaign for the prevention and 


reduction of this disease is being planned by 
the Brazilian Red Cross. Although this 


country has an area equal almost to that of 


Europe and a population one-third of that 
of Germany, the ravages of tuberculosis are 
in other more densely 
populated countries with cold and variable 
In Rio de Janeiro the mortality 
from this disease has increased considerably 
In 1903 the death rate 
waS 4.43 per 1,000; in 1918 5.53 per 1,000. 
Dr. Amaury de Madeiros, secretary general 
of the anti-tuberculosis committee, estimates 
that according to statistics the number of 
deaths resulting from tuberculosis in Brazil 
during recent years’ was 60.000, 


Among the factors responsible for 
the prevalence of the disease in Brazil he 
mentions the lack of hygiene education, un- 
derfeeding and alcoholism. The Brazilian 
Red Cross has organized a tuberculosis asso- 
ciation under the chairmanship of Madame 


‘de Pessoa, . wife of the president of the re- 


public. 
DISCOVERING that many of the boys and 


q girls ‘between fourteen and eighteen years of 


age are suffering as much _as younger chil- 


dren from the effects of years of under-nour- 


ishment, the American Friends in Germany 
have decided to feed as many as possible of 
that age group. A start was made at the 
end of January with 4,875 boys and girls in 
Berlin, chosen by medical examination from 
the pupils of the continuation schools, attend- 
ance at which is obligatory. | This means 
that the most undernourished can be scienti- 


fically reached. Food aid to the same age 


group has been extended also in other cities, 
notably among the apprentices in certain in- 


- dustrial and mining towns of ‘the Ruhr 


region. All of those helped are living on 
less money and less food than it takes to 
maintain normal existence. 


THE American Association for Organizing 
Family Social Work is establishing a fund 
for the training of social workers in memory 
of Mrs, William H. Lothrop, to be known as 
the Alice Higgins Lothrop Fund. The initial 


- $1,000 for this fund was contributed by Mrs. 
- Lothrop in the spring of 1920 to the associa- 
tion to meet an impending deficit. 
time she expressed the wish that, in case of 


At that 


her death, this money should be regarded as 
a gift. The fund will be used to give train- 
_ ing in social work to especially qualified per- 
sons, and will be administered by a com- 
‘mittee chosen by the executive committee of 


v 


x RUSSELL RAMSEY, feboesle eniotant treas- 
-urer of the Philadelphia Bureau of Muni- 


cipal Research, has been made secretary of 
/ the bureau, succeeding Edward T. Paxton, 


and the - 
“number of persons affected with the disease 
600,000. 


_ duties on the staff of the bureau. 
“ice of the bureau is further augmented by 


TAL 


who “resigned to take up ve time eeeeatcll 
The serv- 


the appointment of a new librarian, Mabel 
Inness, formerly director of the Municipal — 
Reference Library of Galesburg, Ill. 9) 


FELLOWSHIP both in. pleasure and in 
serious pursuit is essentially a gift of youth. 
Hence the announcement of a third confer- 
ence for young people by the American Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation, to refresh the in- 
spiration received on the earlier occasions 
and to widen further the brotherhood of © 
fearless’ and practical Christianity, is not 
surprising. The conference will be held at 
the Westtown School, Pennsylvania, April 1 
to 3, and will discuss more particularly 9 
American responsibilities toward the peoples 
of the world and what this implies | in Pee 
ical relationships, 


FORMED about four years ago to coordin- 
ate the relief work of American medical 
women in Europe, the American Women’s — 
Hospital Medical Service Committee still 
finds itself unable to ‘“demobilize.” Indeed, 

the political conditions of Asia Minor alone ‘i 
prevent the organization from extending its. 
work to Armenia where it would be most. 
appreciated. In the meantime, a new hos- 
pital has been opened in Ismid, Turkey, and 
will be operated along the lines of the 
French and Serbian women’s hospitals. An 
increasingly important feature in this enter- 
prise is the training of native nurses, not 
only at the hospitals where girls receive full 
instruction, but) also through shorter courses 
given to women who will become the nucleus 

of a corps of visiting nurses. ae 


THE chief medical inspector of the province 
of Salzburg, Austria, has worked out a plan 
of medical school service for the province so. 
that it is to be introduced throughout the 
entire province—examinations being made. 
in the rural schools just as thoroughly as in 
the cities. School physicians are required to 
pay attention to the general hygienic condi- — 
tions of the schools and report defects, and j 
the ehief medical inspector must convince — 
himself that the school medical work is real- —_ 
ly being done and must confer with: the. n 
school doctor in the rural districts. 3 


RACIAL problems. occupied an important 
place in the discussions of the thirty-second — 
Tennessee State Convention of Young Men's ; 
Christian, Associations recently held at ° 
Nashville. Since the establishment of the — 
inter-racial work, in the fall of 1919, active 
committees have been organized in fifty- 
eight counties of the state; and, over five — 
hundred representative citizens serve on 

them. Sara 


BRYN MAWR College is offering some 
twenty scholarships and fellowships in the — 
Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Department 
of Social Economy and Social Research for 
the year 1921-1922. The values of these 
gratuities range from $400 to $810 and are 

open to graduate students from colleges and 
universities of reputed good standing. In 
quiries for further information should be 
addressed to the Office of the Recording — 
Dean, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Three other fellowships, of the value of — 
$450 will be offered by the Intercollegiate 
Community Service Association for young 
women desiring to do professional work 
along social service lines, The cooperating 
colleges are Bryn Mawr, Smith and Welles- 
ley. For information regarding require- 
ments and plan of work, address Jane I. 
Newell, Wellesley College, Welleaa Meme 


BOOKS RECEIVED - 


‘Tue Socrtat Diseases. 


P. Dutton & Co. 246 pp. Price, $2.50; by 
Yi mail of the Survry, $2.65. 
a Manpower. By Lincoln C. Andrews. E. P. 


vutton & Co. 162 pp. 
by the Survey, $2.15. 
A Stupy oF Women DELINQUENTS In NEw York 


Price, $2.00; by mail 


Srate. By Mabel R. Fernald, Mary H, 5%. 
Hayes and Almena Dawley. Century Co. 542 
pp. Illustrated. Price, $5.00; by mail of the 
Survey, $5.25. 

Le RaparrieMent. By André d’Alix. Bloud & 
Gay, Paris. 260 pp. Paper. 

Ya Porice. By Edmond Locard. Payos, Paris. 


239 pp. Paper. Price, Frs. 4.50; by mail of 
the Survey, $1.50. 

Races anp IMMIGRANTS 1N AmeERICA. By John R. 
Commons. Revised Edition. Macmillan Co. 
242 pp. Illustrated. Price, $2.50; by mail 
of the Survey, $2.70. 

L’Inpustrre Francaise. By Léon Guillet and 


Jean Durand. Masson & Cie., Paris. 283 pp. 

Sto, Price, Frs. 9.00; by mail of the Survey, 
-60. 

Le Synpicauisme Er La C. G. T. By Léon Jou- 


“haux. Aux Editions de la Sirene, Paris. 243 
pp. Paper. Price, Frs. 6.00; by mail of the 
Survey, $2.00. 

Tue MeEANING or Nationa Guitps. | Revised. 
By M. B. Reckitt and C. E. Bechhofer. The 
Macmillan Co. 291 pp. Price, $2.75; by mail 
of the Survey, $2.90. 

Buppigs. From the Stars and Stripes. Eastern 
Supply Co., Washington, D. C 7 pp. Paper. 


ConFERENCE oF Socray Work, New Orleans, 1920. 
University of Chicago Press. 524 pp. Price, 
$3.50; by mail of the Survey, $3.75. 

Preu-E.-Pen. By Moishe Nadir. Pagan Publishing 
Co. .126 pp. Price, $1.50; by mail of the 
Survey. $1.60. : 

THe Maxinc or Tomorrow. By Hayes Robbins. 
Dutton & Co. 176 pp. Price, $2.00; by mail 
of the Survey, $2.10. 

NATIONALITY AND 1Ts ProsiEMs. By Sydney Her- 
bert. Dutton & Co. 173 pp. Price, $2.00; by 
mail of the Survry, $2.10. 

Tue Hovusinc Famine. By John J. Murphy, 
Edith Elmer Wood, Frederick I. Ackerman. 
Dutton & Co. 246 pp. Price, $2.50; by mail 
of the Survey, $2.60. 

A Sworrer History oF ENGLAND AND GREATER 

‘By Arthur Lyon Cross, Macmillan 

942 pp. Price, $4.50; by mail of the 
Survey, $4.85. 

Tue Enctish Rerorm Brit, or 1867. By Joseph 
H. Park. Longmans, Green & Co. 285 pp. 
Paper. Price, $3.00; by mail of the Survey, 
$3.10. 

Wriiam Suiruty, Governor or MassacHusETTs 
1741-1756. By George Arthur Wood. Long- 

mans, Green Co. 433 pp. Paper. Price, $4.50; 
by mail of the Survey, $4.65. 

BrsriocrapHy oF InpustTrRia, ER¥IcieNcy AND 
“Factory MANAGEMENT. i H. G, T. Cannon. 
Dutton & Co. 167 pp. rice, $5.00; by mail 
of the Survey, $5.10. 

Tart Papers oN THE LeacuE or Nations. Edited 

' by Theodore Marburg and Horace E. Flack. 
Macmillan Co. 340 pp. Price, $4.50; by mail 
of the Survey, $4.75. 

Creative Revoiution, By Eden and Cedar Paul. 
‘Thomas Seltzer. 220 pp. Price, $2.50; by mail 
of the Survey, $2.55. 

Lazor’s Crisis. By Sigmund Mendelsohn. Mac- 
millan Co. 171 pp. Price, $1.50; by mail of 

~— the Survey, $1.60. 

Moprern TarirF Hisrory. 
Dutton & Co. 365 pp.. 
of the Survey, $5.10. 

CAMPING AND WoopcraFr. 
Macmillan Co. 479 pp. 
of the Survey, $3.20. 


By Percy. Ashley. 
Price, $5.00; by mail 


By Horace Kephart. 
Price, $3.00; by mail 


AND THEN- EVERY ONCE INA 
WHILE YOU FIGURE HOWMUCH 
U'VE GIVEN AWAY~ AND 


EVERY So OPTEN YOU 


| New York charitable and social agencies. 


PA 


By Dr. J. Héricourt. By 


HE PROPER Feepine oF Ine By W. H.. 
land. Frederick J. Drake > Chicago, 296 
pp. Price, $1.50; by mail of the Survey, $1.6! 
THE GOVERNMENTS OF. HuROPE. I 
Austin Ogg. Macmillan’ Co. 775. pp. 
$3.00; by mail of the Survey, $3.30. 
Tue History oF Socia, DEVELOPMENT. By Dr. 
F. Muller-Lyer. Alfred A. Knopf. 362 pp. 
Price, $5.00; by mail of the Survey, $5.15. 


Zett. By Henry G. Aikman. Alfred A. Knopf. 
326 pp. Price, $2.50; by mail of the Survey, 
$2.65. i 


Price, 


A History oF British SoctauisM. By M. Beer. 
Harcourt, Brace and Howe. Vol. II. 413 pp. 
Price, $4.50; by mail of the Survey, $4.70. 

Tue WorkERS’ INTERNATIONAL. By R. W. Post- 
gate. Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 125 pp. 
Price, $1.00; by mail of the Survey, $1.10. 


ParrioTIsM AND THE SuperstTaTE. By J. L. Stocks. 


Harcourt, Brace. and Howe, 105 pp. Price, 
$1.00; by mail of the Survey, $1.10. 
Causes oF INTERNATIONAL War. By G. Lowes 


Dickinson. Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 110 
pp. Price, $1.00; by mail of the Survey, $1.10. 

Nationalism. By G. P. Gooch. Harcourt, Brace 
and Howe. 127 pp. Price, $1.00; by mail of 
the Survey, $1.10, 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Tue Foop Pros~teM AnD FEprRAL LEGISLATION. 
By Edward P. Costigan. From National Con- 
sumers’ League, 44 East 23 st., New York city. 

Two Years AFTER THE Armistice. By Henry 
Neumann, leader of Brooklyn Society for Ethi- 
cal Culture. From 176 Oxford st., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. "Price 10° cents, it 

Tue Dance oF DeatH. By the Rev. John Roach 
Straton, D. D. From Calvary Baptist Church, 
123 West 57 st., New York city. Price 25 
cents. 

HE EFFECTS oF SYPHILIS ON THE FAMILIES OF 
SYPHILITICS SEEN IN THE Late SracEs. By Harry 
C. Solomon and Maida H. Solomon. Reprinted 
from Social Hygiene, October, 1920. 
cial Hygiene Association, 105 West 40 st., New 
York city. 

Socra, ConTrot or Inpustriat, WarFare. By 
Walter Gordon Merritt. From League for In- 
dustrial Rights, 135 Broadway, New York city. 

Sreconp Report oF THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 
Inguiry. Social Insurance Department, From 
the National Civic Federation, Floor 33, Metro- 
politan Tower, New York city. 

Wuat We Dip on a SuMMER PLAYGROUND IN 
Cuicaco. By Genevieve Turner Holman, Re- 
print from The Playground, June, July and Au- 
gust, 1920. From Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, 1 Madison ave., New 
York city. Price, 20 cents. : 

RECREATION AS -A FUNCTION OF THE CHURCH, From 
Playground and Recreation Association of 
America. Price, 10 cents. 


ADDRESS AT 
tHE War InpustriEs Boarp aT WASHINGTON, 

December 10, 1920. By Bernard M. Baruch. 
From the author. ; 

Purtinc FarmMinc on A Mopern Business Basts. 
A letter sent to the secretary of the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture. By Bernard M. 
Baruch. From the author. 

How SHovuip Toronto’s Civic WELFARE Work BE 
OrcANiIzEp? Issued by the Bureau of Municipal 
Research, 189 ‘Church st., Toronto. 


CotorED Women as InpustRIAL WorKERS IN Put- 
LADELPHIA. From the Consumers’ League of 
a Pennsylvania, 814 Otis Bldg., Philadel- 
phia. 

A Procram For CITIzENSHIP; SPEAKERS’ OUTLINE 
oF TaLKs on CiTIzZENSHIP; CATECHISMO CIVILE 
per Drretr1 E Doverr per CrTapInrt AMERICANI; 
Tuer FUNDAMENTALS OF CITIZENSHIP. From the 


AIN’T IT A GRAND AND GLORIOUS FEELIN’?—By Briggs 


AND TREN YOU GETACOPY OF - 
BETTER TUNES ~ WHICH REPORG) 
“| ARE MOS IMPORTANT ACTIVITIES OF 
ALLTHE CHARITAGLE AND 

PVGLIC WELGARE ORGANIZATIONS 


IN-NEW YORIS CF 
ee (aie 


-AND YOU READ AGOUTALL THE GOOD 
THATS BEING DONE WITH THE MONEY 
YOU GAVE AWAY -OH-u Boy! | 

p AIN'T ITA 


Better Timenr—The only publication exclusively devoted to the activities of the 


$2.00 per year. 7o Fifth Ave., New York. 


(Advertisement) ia 


By Frederick 


Oakland, C 


From So- . 


THE REUNION OF THE MEMBERS OF 


__N. W. Washington. BAe f 
Tue Youncer Grr_ 1n Business AND INDI 
Girt Reserve. Procram, A MANUAL F 
ors. Publication Department, National 
Y. W. C A., 600 Lexington ave., 
city. ae Mees fe 

Minimum Wace Commissions, CurRRENT 
January, 1921. From National | 
League, 44 East 23 st., New York city. 

EARNINGS OF WoMEN IN FACTORIES AND A 
Livinc Wace. National Consumers’ Le 
East 23 st., New York city. : d 

Tue AsiLity oF Europran IMMIGRANTS TO § 
EnciisH. By Louis Bloch. Reprint fro: 
erly Publications of the American § 
Association, Dec., 1920. 

Buitpinc Guirps 1n Great Britain. 
from the Journal of the American Inst 
Architects, Feb. By Ordway Tead. Fron 
Bureau of Industrial Research, 289 Fo 
New York city. Price, 25 cents. 

On tHE Costs or. TusERcuLosis. By Le 
Dublin, and Jessamine Whitney. Reprint | 
Quarterly Publications of the American | 
ical Association, Dec., 1920. 

CALIFORNIA AND THE JAPANESE. From thi 
ican he boiceeiiats of Justice, 1904 Adeli 

al 

Socian ASPECTs OF THE Fisuinc Inpustry. 
ANGELES Harzor. By Edwin F. Bamfor 

lished by the Southern California So 

Society, University of Southern Californi 
Angeles. Price, 20 cents. ; 

Prices anp Cost: oF Livine, 

Monthly Labor Review, Jan. 

Printing Office, Washington. 

INFORMATION REGARDING NATURALIZATION } 
Ovuruine oF History and GovERNMENT 0 . 

Unitep States. By George M. Lasell, ass 

superintendent of schools, Bridgeport, 

From Department of Americanization, 

Board of Education, Hartford, Conn. 

TrapvE anp InpustriaL Epucation For G1 


‘th 


Reprint fro 
From Gove: 


Women. Issued by the Federal Board f 
cational Education, 200 New Jersey ave. 
Washington. eS 


THE Inpustriay AWAKENING AND THE Youn. 
MEN's CHRISTIAN AssocIATION. By Gen 
M. Fox. From Industrial Department o 
National Board Y. C. A., 600 Lexi 
ave., New York city. 

Tue University ComMission 
QuEsTIons, 


SappatH OBSERVANCE AND SABBATARIANS, © By 
the author, i 


Srconp Report on THE Wace of Wom 
PLOYED IN Paprr Box Factories IN M . 
setts. From the Department of Labor ané 

-dustries, Division of Minimum Wage, — 
473, State House, Boston. ee 

Forricn-Born AMERICANS, THEIR ConTRIBt 
to American Lire anp Cunture. A Sell 
baie From Carnegie Library, 


CALENDAR OF 
CONFERENCES 


Items for the next calend houl | 
Survey before April 9. pani 


Boys’ Crus. Feperation, INTERNATIONAL. 
hamton, N. Y. May 23-26. C. J. A 
119 West 40 st., New York city. / 


Cuaritizs anp Correction, NEw Yore 
ConFERENCE. May 18-19, to be held in 
lyn, Manhattan and Richmond. Julius 
487 Fourth ave., New York city. ; 


Conuzcrate ALUMNAE Association or WasH 
ton, Mar. 28-Apr. 1. Mrs. Gertrude S. Mat 
934 Stewart ave., Ithaca, N. Y. : 

Garven Citigs anp Town Prannine Assocrat 
INTERNATIONAL. Rome, End of May, 
Purdon, 3 Grays Inn Place, London, 
England. eas 4 

KINDERGARTEN UNION, INTERNATIONAL, | D 
May 2-6. May Murray, Springfield, Mass. 

NEcRO HeartH Week, Natronau. ‘Tuskege 
April 3-9, Dr. R. R. Moton, Tuskegee In: 
Tuskegee. fe 

PomticaL aNnp Soctat, ScrENcE, AMERICA 
DEMY OF. Philadelphia, May 7-8. Carl 
Logan Hall, University of Pennsylvania, — 
delphia. A 


Women Vorers, Nationan Leacur or. Clex 


April 11-16. C. Riley, 918 Munsey Bui ¢ 
Washington. : : pea! | 
Workers’ Epvucation in THE Unirep S$ 


CONFERENCE ON. 465 West 23 st., New 

city, Apr. 2-3. A Epstein, Box 662, 

burg, Pa. OS ae By: 
Younc Propie’s CoNnFERENCE OF F) 


RECONCILIATION. Westtown Schoo 
1-3. Horace Fort, 51 Greenwich 
York city. 4: 


‘consecutive insertions. 


= Vdicess Advertising 
; ‘Department 


CIAL WORKERS, dietitians, matrons, 
ttaries. Miss Richards, Providence, R. 
5 East Side; Boston, 16 Jackson 
rinity Court, Fridays, 11 to 1. 


ANTED: A trained, registered nurse 


New York. Salary $100 per month 
ard, lodging, uniforms and equip- 
Mrs. C. B. Mitchell, chairman Nurse 
ittee, 152 East 35 Street, New York 


\TANTED: Five women as field workers 
‘a comprehensive investigation of the 
etic factors in the etiology of tuberculosis. 
fundamental training along biological 
ical and social case work lines de- 

‘It is particularly desired to obtain 
worker speaking Italian and another 
ng Czech. Splendid opportunity for 
ing along investigational lines. Reply 
town handwriting to 3792 SURVEY. 


EADWORKER for Young Women’s 
‘brew Association; one who has executive, 
nization ability and experience in work 
girls; good salary. United Jewish 
ties, Detroit, Michigan. an 


“AN TED : Trained social service worker 
the Diagnostic Hospital of Phila. Apply 
. E. S. Sayler, 2005 Chestnut Street. 


\SITUATIONS WANTED 


“Two young women, college graduates, 
engaged in social work, desire posi- 
together—out-of-door work preferred, 


year ‘considered. 3784 SURVEY. 


| ENGLISHWOMAN, University graduate, 
 ‘\th experience in teaching and social or- 
tion, desires responsible position where 
sation and initiative will find opportunity 
evelopment. 3791 SURVEY. ; 


OMAN with broad acquaintance among 
mus social groups and possessed of the 
wing qualifications, desires executive 
\sition: teaching experience (normal di- 
bma), special courses in social welfare, 
siness courses at Columbia University, 
‘ooklyn. law school, and New York City 
jd House, 3778 SuRVEY. 

| apace 7. va ESL 
OMAN with sixteen years’ institutional 
erience preceded by several years’ teach- 
desires position as superintendent of 
jall Protestant institution, preferably for 


rl: young children. 3790 SURVEY. 


ALAN of 35 with twelve years’ successful 
experience jin social work, desires 
k position. 3789 SURVEY. 


ral district nursing, locality 30 miles - 


Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 
number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. Discounts on four-or more 


| THE SURVEY 


ything offering not less than $1500 . 


country (some foreign openings.) 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


PRIVATE secretary, experienced, efficient, 
desires immediate connection in New York 
City. Social organization. Christian only. 
3793 SURVEY. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS WANTED for colleges, pub- 
lic and private schools—all sections of 
Ernest 
Olp, Steger Building, Chicago. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly inser-— 


tions, copy unchanged throughout the month. 

Metter Tues reports the most important activi- 
ties of the 2000 charitable and public welfare 
agencies in New York City. Ten issues per 
year—$2.00. 70 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 


“Hospital Social Service; monthly $3.00 a year; 


published under the auspices of the Hospital 
Social Service Association of New York City, 
Inc., 19 East 72d Street, New York, 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2.00 a year; pub- 
lished by the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York. 


Public Health Nurse; monthly; dues $3.00 and 
upward; subscription $3.00 per year; publish- 
ed by the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


The Arhifrater endeavors to apply moral prin- 
ciples to social problems of the day without re- 
gard to popular opinion. $1 a year.. Sample 
free. P. O. Box 42, Wall St. Sta, N. Y. C. 


eee ee TERE Ty DLT Tal TERE cane Rice IC 
The Survey may be kept 
BIND for permanent ready ref- 


erence in a special loose 
leaf binder, made with 
board sides. It is cover- 
ed with stout buckram, 
THE SURVEY. stamped 
in gold letters both on 
the back and on the side. 
Put in each issue as re- 


ceived. It does not mu- 
tilate issues, which may 


easily be removed and reinserted. At the end 
of each six months an index will be sent to 


you and the volume will then be ready for: 


a permanent place in your library. 
Price $2.00 and postage. 


CIVIC TOUR TO EUROPE 
Devoted to the interests of social workers ~ 
and all engaged in Civic betterment. 
Special lecturers, American and foreign. 
Party sails June 7, 1921. 
Address DR. JOHN NOLEN, 


SARS TS SERENA GEESE a 


SUMMER COTTAGE 


FURNISHED Country Cottage, four 
rooms; sleeping porch, garden, one hour 
from New York. Rent $150 for six months. 


A. A. Chown, St. Cloud Ave., W. Orange, 
N. J. 


ee es 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS © 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly inser- “ 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


ImMicRATION LiTERATURE sent on request by ‘the fee: 


National Liberal Immigration Lea Box 116, 
Staten Fi New York Cie ea 


Crepir Unions, Free on request to Mass. ‘Credit i 


Union Assn.. 5 Park Square, Boston. 


Tue Cost or Venrreat Disease to Inpustry, By 
Ray H. Everett, American Social Hygiene Assn., | — 
52 AS 


105 West 40th Street, N. Y. C 
for Publication S. 322. 


Desate on BirtH Conroy. ‘Margaret Sanger, 
' famous advocate of birth control, versus Winter 
Russell, well-known speaker and assistant cor- 
poration counsel of New York City. 


ity. Free. 


TOURS AND TRAVEL > 


Subject: | 


Suite 4, 65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. | “a 


“Resolved: That the spreading of birth control | } 


knowledge is injuriows to the welfare of human- — 


ity.” 


Held in New York City, December 12, 
1920. 


Published by the Fine Arts Guild, 


489 Fifth Ave., Suite 705. New York City, by — 


mail 30c. 
Depate—‘“Resolved: That Capitalism has more to 


offer to the workers of the United States than _ 
Affirmative, Prof. Edwin R, A. 


has Socialism.” 
Seligman, Head of the Department of Eco- 
nomics, Columbia University; Negative, Prof. 
Scott Nearing, Rand School of Social Science: 
Chairman, Oswald Garrison Villard, 
“The Nation.” 


uary 23, 1921. Published by the Fine Arts 


' Guild, Dept. 2, 489 Fifth Ave., Suite 705, New 


York City. By mail, 55c. 


How to Meret Harp Times. Edited by Bruno 
Lasker. _A summary of the report of the 
Mayor’s Committee on Unemplo 
by Mayor Mitchel of New 


-Unemp oyment crisis of 1914-1915. The Com- 


mittee’s report is now out of print. But this — 


summary makes available all of the essential 
parts and the Recommendations. Reprinted 
. from THe Survey of February 5, 1921. 25 
cents a copy postpaid. 100 or more copies post- 


paid to one address, $20.00. Tur Survey, 112 


East 19 Street, New York. 
PROHIBITION. AND ProsPERITY: 
from’ Unemployment, 
, means to a Representative American City 
(Grand Rapids, Mich.) A reprint of the’ en- 
tire November 6, 1920, issue of Tue Survey. 
Quoted throughout the entire English-speakin; 
world. Invaluable for speakers, debaters, 


What Freedom 


co » 
lege and high school class use and to all who 


are interested in any aspect.of the subject. 25 
cents a copy. 
New York. 


movements. 


Survey “follows up.” 


The Survey, 112 East 19th Street, New York. 
I enclose $5 for a year’s subscription. 


——————————————————E 
MAX SCHMETTERLING, PRINTER, NEW YORE 
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If you are interested in any of the subjects discussed in this 
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READ the SURVEY 


If you want to keep abreast of social and industrial progress. py 
If you want accurate news and first-hand information on social and industrial 


issue—for the 


Will send OMI gis ee!ettintets [oles a\etai a arses oie Sie nte sn ern, (ate) 


PALER Nesey careers et ee niet aias1k sc, cisinlal vials siaie’s a'e/b/e\aa\ a, dieinis'a.s :hielp:0 wie.wie’e ein idieatels eiiicheinh hee eee 


ent, appointed — 
ork during the | 


Low Wages and Drink 


THE Surveéy, 112 East 19 Street, 


z Editor 25) 
Held in New York City, Jan- 


“—T ae E UND Bear Al 


E_,€« Tic cTTTTnTiS ty i) 


Latin-American ibaa, ceaniel fora ‘number of years pith 
the largest firm of international merchants an, the world 


‘The author of this book, following the recent precedent set by. the laninent ‘Spnnialy novel t, 
_ Ibafiez, in his two months’ study of the Mexican situation, has written this treatise as the outcome of 
special study of social and economic conditions in the United States, with. eel gt “e1 
of the men and v women comprising the Office Employee Class. : Wii 


) 
eon iy 


fact po a. critibat point of view. inal 
‘Those who. may question the alien’s righ to criticize the institutions of any ‘other 


“Chapter ei PARTS ONE ea 
‘L.—Right of foreigners to discuss labor and ‘social issues. 
II.—Modern loafers and a new class of money makers. A. crew on industry w ckers. 
‘ Ill.—The right to strike when welfare of people is at stake, want K 
IV.—A dilemma: Will education suffer from ae weer to “laborers ¢ or t from WwW sal ties to 
teachers? 
V.—Is the black and yellow peril looming up? Amina 
vI —Present wages of. iaborers compared with salaries of office help 


PART TWO _ 


‘vil enptvets eawdie, ee of the last century. 
~ MIII Signing time-sheet ‘or punching clock, a shop- like sys 
IX, —‘“Slave drivers” in business offices, an) obnoxious. typ 
X.—Why blame employees who change positions? _ 
_ XI.—Union of employees for protection purposes, a necessity. 
all Siivon slaricg oii and insurance of peployes 


i Hi) 18) TRAN PART THREE 
XUI cabelas of high prices on social. unrest hs 


iy 


 XIV.—A few. ‘suggestions to employees to reduce’ the! H 
XV Leta ei up. The author draws a moral, 


i | Union of F rance, 
“Appendix Ost ncontraverable. facts showing ee eau: 

5 United States. ( cate 
Spent Magma to ae i of the retired rich, 


; * In the year 1920, ‘ayer Part jf of this one was written, the average enats ari guar: Sas enjoyi 
erity. In the meantime, conditions have changed considerably, but ss altered situation does not_ affec th alid 
Tin aped as set shale: in are I, a and) ‘Appendices. eer Re ED 


